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= been presented to view at one time. It was so re- 


s attended to in our next. 


) maining official document in relation to that import- 
Mt transaction. | 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLAND 
Occupies the public attention, almost exclusively. 
That the condition of this country is most distres- 
sing and truly alarming, cannot be doubted—a scene 
of misery presents itself for which we have no pa- 
vallel: but there is no hope of reformation by the 
voluntary act of those in authority, and revolution 
seems to be impracticable. The ministry and bo- 
rough-mongers have armed themselves by the most 
despotic laws, and have the power to give them 
effect by mercenary bayonets. The soldiers have 
been so much accustomed to fire upon the people, 
that nothing remains for the latter but passive obe- 
dience, or a desperate resistance of force by force. It 
seems almost impossible that they should remain 


quiet, for hunger, it is said, “will break through | 


stone walls,” but they appear wholly destitute of 
the means and the men to afford any prospect of 
success in the dreadful alternative. 


“I do not know that my efforts may be within the 
scope of your plan to publish revelutionary speeches, 
orations, &c. but I propose to transmit you in the 
course of the year, authentic documents respecting 
the campaign led by governor Dunmore, tvith 1500 
troops, against the N. W. Indians, in the fall of 1774; 
the left wing of whose army, consisting of 1000 rifle- 
men, fought the battle at Point Pleasant, early in 
the same month in which the frst revolutionary con- 








If the wretch-| 


gress convened; also respecting an important bat- 
tle fought at the “Great Islands,” upon Holstein, by 
captains James Thompson and James Shelby with 
ithe Cherokee Indians, led by the celebrated chief 
“Dragon Canoe,” in the summer of 1776, in which 
the latter was signally defeated—also respecting a 
campaign, led by col. Christian with 2000 riflemen, 
against the Cherokees in the fall of the same year— 
also respecting a campaign against the seuthern 
Indians, in 1779, led by general Evan Shelby, with 





edness and suffering that belongs to so large a por-| 1200 riflemen—500 of whom were of the army of 


tion of the English nation, was settled and pressed 
upon those who have destroyed ‘all places assati- 
able”?—the royalty, “nobility, gentry and clergy,” 
of the kingdom, no one would pity them; but we 
do pity the people—and yet, perhaps, so it is, that 
the peor must suffer to make the rich feel as they 
ought. We have chiefly appropriated this paper to 
shew the state of England, by the insertion of Mr. 
Brougham’s speech on the “distress of the country” 
—which, long as it is, few will be willing to pass 
over without an attentive perusal, as it certainly 
contains a greater body of facts than ever before had 


igeneral Geo. R. Clark, which campaign terminated 
in the destruction of their establishment at *Chica- 
imango,” just above the “Muscle Shoals,’ on the 


Tennessee—also respecting two severe actions 
fought at the “Enoree” and “Cedar Springs,” on the 
waters of Broad river, South-Carolina, in the sume 
mer of 1780, against a superior British force, by 
'800 riflemen, led by col. Shelby and the celebrated 
col. Clark, of Georgia.” 
apThose things do not come within the scope of 
our design respecting revolutionary papers; but 
they are completely within the plan of the Rrets- 
TER, itself, and will be gratefully received and 





ceived by all parties in the house of prancing 
where nothing but the reprehensions near its con- 
clusion were objected to or denied, by several minis- 
terialists who followed him. Many articles have 
been laid aside to make room for it, which shall be 


@® Materials for History. 


The following article details an account of what 
was, probably, the most obstinate battle ever 








promptly inserted. 
CAMP ON POINT PLEASANT, 

At the mouth of Great Canaway, October, 1774. 
For the satisfaction of the public, in this they have 
a true state of the battle fought at this place on 
the 10th instant. Monday morning, about half an 
hour before sun-rise, two of capt. Russell’s compa- 
ny discovered a large party of Indians about a mile 
from camp; one of which men was shot down by 
the Indians, the other made his escape and brought 
in the intelligence; two or three minutes after, two 
of capt. Shelby’s men came in and confirmed the 





fught with the Indians. The history of it was} 

passing to oblivion, with its actors; but it is hap- 

pily rescued, in consequence of our project about 
publishing a collection of revolutionary papers, | 
speeches, &c. It was communicated to the editor 

{tom a source that guarantees its authenticity— 

with the following remarks: 

“Your intentien to collect revolutionary docu- 
ments is highly approved with us. It is inmy power 
‘> furnish authentic papers in relation to important 
“vents heretofore imperfectly detailed; some of 
Which, indeed, have entirely escaped the historian. 


account. 

Col. Andrew Lewis being informed thereof, im- 
mediately ordered out col. Charles Lewis to take 
the command of one hundred and fifty men, of the 
Augusta troops; and with him went capt. Dickison, 
capt. Harrison, capt. Willson, capt. John Lewis, af 
Augusta, and capt Lockridge, which made the first 
division; col. Fleming was ordered to take com- 
mand of one hundred and fifty more, consisting of 
Botetourt, Bedford and Fincastle troops—viz. capt. 
Buford, of Bedford, capt. Love, of Botetourt, and 
capt. Shelby aad capt. Russell, of Fincastle, which 





I enclose you the original teport (and a copy lest | 
you may not be able to decypher it) of the battle, 
fought at the mouth of Kenhawa, 10th of October, 
‘774. This statement is official, and was made on 
the ground the morning after the action; not more 

n five copies of it were preserved, and I have 


cén credibly informed, that it is now the only re- 
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made the second division. Col. Charles Lewis’ dij- 
vision marched to the right some distanoe from the 
Ohio; col. Fleming, with his division, up the bank 
of Ohio, to the left. Col. Lewis’ division had not 
marched quite half a mile from camp, when about 
sun-rise, an attack was made on the front of his di- 
vision, in a most vigoraus manner, by the united 
tribes of Indians, Shawnees, Nelawares, Mingoes, 
laways, and of several other mations, th gumber not 
LS , , 
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less than eight hundred, and by many thought to 
be a thousand; in this heavy attack col. Lewis re- 
ceived a wound which in a few hours occasioned his 
death, and several of his men fell on the spot; in 
fact the Augusta division was forced to give way to 
the heavy fire of the enemy; in about a second of 
minute after the attack on col. Lewis’ division, the 
encmy engaged the front of col. Fleming’s divi- 
sion, on the Ohio; and in a short time the colonel 
received two balls through his left arm, and one 
through his breast, and after animating the officers | 
and soldiers, in a most calm manner, to the pursuit 
of victory, retired to camp. 

The loss of the brave colonels from the field was 
sensibly felt by the officers in particular; but the 
Augusta troops being shortly (after) reinforced from 
camp by col. Field, with his company, together 
with capt. M‘Dowel, capt. Mathews and capt. Stu. 
art, from Augusta, and capt. Arbuckle and capt. 


country, and that during that period nothing what 
ever had been done to bring the matter before them, 
or. to testify on their part what he considered g 
proper and becoming anxiety concerning such dis. 
tress, he felt himself somewhat supported under 
the magnitude of the question. They had, in fact, 
allowed that interval to elapse, without doing any 
thing, except what he conceived to be, with’‘all due 
respect for their proceedings, beginning at the 
wrong end. They had attempted to stifle the cries 
of the people, in their suffermgs and distress, in. 
stead of probing the causes of those sufferings, or 
endeavoring to apply a remedy. He would put it, 
however, to all who then heard him, to those gen. 
tlemen, who might think with him, that the mea. 
sures adopted were erroneous, and to those who 
believed them well founded, by the necessities of 
the times, whether the time was not now come 
when it behoved them to turn their attention from 








M'Clenahan, from Botetourt, the enemy, no cay 2e 
able to maintain their ground, was forced to give way 


the effect to the cause; whether, having done what 
they could to preserve the public peace and tran. 


till they were in a line with the troops of col. Flem- ,quility, they ought not now to inquire into the 
ing, left in action on the bank of Ohio. In this pre-|}means of remedying those disturbances. It was 
cipitate retreat col. Field was killed; capt. Shelby | with that view he made bold to bring forward the 
was then ordered to take the command. During |present question; too late, he admitted, in refer. 


this time, which was after twelve o’clock, the ac- 
tion continued extremely hot—the close underwood, 
many steep banks and logs, greatly favored their| 
retreat, and the bravest of their men made the best 
ise of them, whilst others were throwing their 
dead into the Ohio and carrying off their wounded. 

After twelve o’clock the action in a small degree 
abated; but continued, except at short intervals, 
sharp enough till after one o’clock; their long re- 


ence to the general subject, but yet not too late, 


he hoped, to do some good. He was aware there 
was nothing so injudicious as to begin a discussion 
of that kind, by hazarding any large and general 
predictions with regard to what would be its result; 
nevertheless he would venture to say, he most con- 
fidently expected, whatever difference of opinion 
might exist upon particular topics, that a consider. 
able majority of the house (if it should be neces- 





treat gave them a most advantageous spot of ground, 
from whence it appeared to the officers so difficult! 


sary to take the sense of it) would agree in hold- 
ing, that the time was now come, when, the war 


to dislodge them that it was thought most advisable being ended, and great and general changes having 
to stand as the line then was formed, which was’ taking place in the situation of the whole world, it 
about a mile and a quarter in length, and had till! was absolutely necessary for us to enter upon a 
then sustained a constant and equal weight of the} careful and unfearing revision of almost the whole 
action, from wing to wing. It was till about half/of our commercial system, with a view to eradi- 
an hour of sunset they continued firing on us scat- ; cate those errors which time had demonstrated, 
tering shots, which we returned to their disadvan-| with a view to retrace those steps where it was 
tage; at length night coming on, they found a safe found we had deviated from sound policy, with a 
retreat. They had not the satisfaction of carrying |View to accommodate our laws to that change of 
off any our men’s scalps, save ane or two stragglers, Circumstances, and with a view to abandon many 
whom they killed before the engagement. Many | frantic and senseless prejudices, unworthy the age 
of their dead they scalped rather than we should !in which we lived, and unworthy of the character and 
have them; but our troops scalped upwards of judgment of the nation. He should begin by enter: 
twenty of those who were first killed. Itis beyond ing upon what he considered to be the funda 1 
a doubt their loss in number far exceeds ours, which | part of the inquiry that ought to be instituted.— 
js considerable. |hey were all aware that there existed in the coun- 
Field officers killed—Col. Charles Lewis and col. try a great degree of distress. He might, in ge- 
John Field. Feld officers wounded—Col. Wm. Flem. ineral terms, say, that in its extent and amount it 
ing. Captains killed—John Murray, Samuel Will- | Was wholly unprecedented in any former period of 
son, Robert M‘Clenahan and Charles Ward. Cap. Our history. {t was, indeed, a matter of such ge- 
tains wounded—Thomas Buford, John Dickison and |neral notoriety, that it would hardly appear neces- 
John Skidmore. Subalterns killed—Lieut. Hugh Al-|Sary to enforce it by any particular proofs or illus- 
len, ensign Mathew Brakin, ensign Cundiff. Sudai- |trations, were it not, that unless the house were 
terns wounded—Lieut. Lard, lieut. Vance, lieut. Gol- | fully and deeply impressed with the precise degree 
man and lieut. James Robison, and about 46 spies, Of misery that prevailed in specific districts, ib 
sergeants and private men killed, and about 80 would in vain attempt either to probe its sources, 
weunded. | or apply a remedy. He might infer, indeed, from 
= jor? es ad of wae he wh aber: 20 Lo 
" : . withstanding what hac een urg@ed respecting: tne 
Mr. Brougham S speech. | mode of taining signatures e thew) comihg as 
HOUSE OF COMM--NS.—MARCH 13. 
Distress of the country. 


they did from such a variety of places and persons 
Mr. Brovueuam, in rising, pursuant to notice, to pry assertion. He might appeal next to the state 








| that they furnished a strong evidence in support of 
bring this very important subject forward, said, 


when he considered that the period of the session 
was well nigh passed in which it was the custom of 
that house, at former periods of great national dis- 
tress, to take into comsideration the. state of the| 





ef our trade and commerce, as additional evidences 
furnished by the returns laid upon their table. At 
the same time he was aware there was nothing 
more fallacious, generally, than arguments which 
were. wholly founded upon our imports and exports, 
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and he would allow, that those returns did not shew 
the exact measure or extent of our distresses. 
as far as they went they were not unimportant docu- 
ments; and it appeared from them, by a comparison 
between the two years 1815 and 1816, that there 
was a deficit in tonnage upon the latter year, 
amounting to 820,000, or equalto 5000 vessels. He 
spoke of the aggregate as referable to one year on- 
ly of exports and imports; and that alone, he 
thought, exhibited a striking fact, when they con- 
sidered that 1815 was the first year of peace, and 
1816, in which that great diminution occurred, was 
the second year of peace. Those returns spoke as 
to the tonnage inwards and outwards, but they did 
not tell any thing as to the difference between the 
exports and imports of that period; a difference, 
which he would venture to say, instead of being in 
the proportion of 5000 vessels, would be found to 


But, ; 





constitute a defalcation vastly greater in amount.— 


population of 84,000, contained in that town, it was 
calculated that 27,500 or about one-third o. the 
whole, were at this moment parish paupers. Of the 
workmen, one-third were wholly out of empioy, 
and the poors’ rates there, had risen to between 50 
and 60,0001. a year—a sum, exceeding, as he under- 
stood, what was formerly paid by that town under 
the property tax. In 1812, a period of great dis- 
tress, instead of one-third receiving parish reliefs 
and only 27,0001. a year was paid for poors’ rates, 
instead of nearly 60,0001. yet that period was then 
thought to be one of unparalleled difficulty. The 
population of Birmingham might be divided into 
four classes, in the view of their wages and labor. 
The first were the miners, employed in obtaining 
the raw material; the second, those who were em- 


ployed in the manufacture of arms; the third, the 


nailors; and the fourth, the common artificers.— 
With respect to the first, who formerly received 





















He was well aware that many millions of goods had} 18s. or a guinea a week, they could now get only 
been sent abroad, for which no returns had been) 8s. or 10s. ‘Those who were engaged in the manue 
received, and which, in fact, would never produce) facture of arms, and who used to receive some- 
asixpence. The returns upon their table would) times as much as three guineas a week (though he 
give them no information upon that point; they | admitted that was an exorbitant rate of wages, aris- 
would not show what proportion of those goods! ing from particular circumstances) now received, 
had already found a market, what proportion of when they obtain employment, 00 more than 7s 6d. 
them were yet likely to find a market, or whrat pro-| The nailors, who commonly earned about tweive 
portion of those imported into this country had! or fifteen shillings a week, were rather better off 
found one. They had known times of great nation-| in comparison with the others, but their wages wag 
al distress in former periods, but nothing that could) now down as low as nine shillings; while the coms 
compare to the present in its general amonnt. Inj} mon artificers were absolutely working at one shile 
1800 there was a great scarcity, greater than yinen, ling a day But the most remarkable proof of the 
now felt, but no distress ensued beyond what the! degree to which the distress actually existed was 
reach of time could remedy, for though provisions} to be found in the fact, that whereas the wives and 
were dear, workmen were in full work, and thus) children of the men who used to be employed, and 
enabled, in some degree, to sustain the evil. In’ whose wages doubled the earnings of the family, 
1812 there was distress, accompanied indeed by a| were now wholly unemployed. He did noi wish to 
slighter pressure ef dearth than in 1800, but by a| mingle any thing of a pol:ticai nature with his Jes 
considerable diminution in the rate of wages.—, scription of these distresses. -uthe feit it due to the 
Wretched, however, as the circumstances were in| character of those unhappy persons to state (and 
which the manufacturing population of the country| he did so from the most accurate information com- 
was then placed, yet when compared with the pre-! municated by individuals who did not coincide with 
sent misery, it actually rose into a period of pros-; him in political sentiments) that a more peaceable, 
perity. It would be necessary for him, and he) loyal, and tranquil set of men was not to be found 
hoped the house would grant him their indulgence! in the whole of his majesty’s dominions [hear, hear, 
(hear!] to go shortly into a few particulars respect-| hear'!]. It was painful to say, that great and severe 
ing the great staple manufactures of the country,! as the distress was in Birmingham and its vicinity, 
and they would then see how general and unvari- | the picture became infinitely more melancholy, 
ed the distress was which now prevailed. He would} when they looked at that great ancient staple of 
first take the clothiers, which branch of trade, how-|our country (ancient in comparison with the last 
ever, from accidental circumstances, was not so de-} mentioned) the cotton trade. It was well known 






pressed as others of our great staples. 
was, that some of the foreign markets did not hap- 
pen to be over-stocked with that manufacture. He 
held in his hand the result of statements which he 
had received from several of the prineipal clothing 
districts in Yorkshire; he alluded to Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, Wakefield, and Halifax. He had taken 
the number of men employed in those branches, 








Which suffered the most, at 2,360 in August last;) workmen. 


of that number one-third were now wholly out of 
employ, and of the remaining two-thirds, only one- 
third had full work; in other words, only two men 
an nine, at the present moment, had full work.—} 
The distresses in other parts of that country were 
hot so considerable; but in the clothing districts of 
the west of England they were greater than any 
thing that could be conceived. In’passing to the 
‘ron trade, as carried an at Birmingham, and in the 
neighboring counties, a much more gloomy picture 
Was presented; and Birmingham might be consi- 
dered as a fair symptom of the state of the neigh- 





oring counties, connected as they were with it, in 
all the Branches of their internal trade. 


Upon a! 


One reason} to that house, that the cotton manufacture was di- 


vided into two branches—the spinning and the 
weaving; but the numbers employed in weaving was 
out of all proportion greater than those empioyed 
in spinning. In Lanoashire alone there was. ai least 
half a million of persons who derived their support 
from the former. Their wages in 1800 were IL93s. 
3d. a week, taking the average of one thousand 
Those thousand in 1802 were paid ata 
still higher average, for it amounted to 13s. 10d.— 
In 1806 itcame down to 10s. 6d. and in 1808, when 
it pleased the government to retaliate measures 
upon the enemy, and to quarrel with their best cus 
tomers, it was as low as 6s. 7d. In 1812, when we 
pursued those measures still more closely, it fell 
siill further, and was only 6s. 4d. 111816, a year 
of peace, and while we were passing from that 
transition which had been se much talked of, it was 
5s. 2d. that was in last May; and in last January, it 
reached the fearful point of depression of 4s. 344. 
per week, from which, when certain customary 
expences were deducted, little more than 3s, 3d: 
was left to support human life for seven days-~ 
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When he heard of that unexampled scene of hu-}peared from a statement some days since in all the 
man misery, he was tempted to ask how it was pos- public prints, there were now 3000 journeymen 
sible to sustaip existence under such circumstances, | Vatch-makers out of employment; those who had 
and whether it was practicable to administer chari-|employment could earn only one-fourth of what 


table aid?—TVo the first question he received the 
painful intelligence, that those miserable beings 
could purchase, with their scanty earnings, no more 
than half a pound of oatmeal a day, which, mixed 
with a little salt and water, constituted the whole 
of their food. In answer to the second he was in- 
formed, that upon a calculation of what would be 
necessary to attord them only a slight nourishment, 
alittle milk, beer and meat, in addition to their oat- 
meal, it appeared that no less asum than 20,0001. a 
week would be requisite. To talk of charity there- 
fore, was utterly out of the question; the case lay 
wholly beyond the reach of private benefaction, and 
wf remedied at all, must hope for remedy from 
other sources. What was the consequence of such 
unexampled misery? Those poor wretches were 
compelled, for their support,to part piece-meal with 
the whole of their property, from the little furni- 
ture of their ¢ottages down to the cloaths which 
sheltered them from the weather. They submitted 


to their half pound of oat-meal and their salt and | 


water, upon a calculation, that if they sat up one 
hour longer at their work, they might earn indeed 
ijd. more, a half penny of which would go to the 
purchase of a candle, and the penny would remain 
for themselves; but then, they would be the less 
able to go through their labor on the following day. 
To such a frightful calculation were they reduced, 
treating themselves like mere machines, and esti- 


mating by their physical powers, the utmost possi- | 


ble work which they could perform. At last, how- 
ever, they were compelled to comeupon the parish 
for relief. If from those particulars they ascended 
to more satisf2ctory evidenee, they would find in all 
that had happened nothing but what might be ex- 
pected to happen from the general signs of the 
times. First, he would refer to the great diminu- 
tion that had taken place in the consumption of 
luxurious articles all over the country. He alluded 
to a diminution in that consumption as attested by 
the undeniable defalcation in the excise and cus- 
toms dsiring the last year. In like manner it would 
be found, that all districts which depended upon 
the manufacture of articles of luxurious consump- 


they were accustomed to earn, and during the last 
month only one sixth. The said persons also had 
been compelled to pledge tools used in their trade 
to different pawn brokers of the metropolis, amount. 
mg to 1500£. There were other trades in London 
suffering the same depression, for if he was not 
‘misinformed, there were at that present moment 
at least 18,000 journeymen tailors out of employ. 
‘ment. Another symptom of the present distress, he 
took to be, the great discontent excited through. 
out the country by the introduction of new ma. 
chinery. Formerly, when any machines were in. 
vented which dispensed with manual labor, though 
perhaps partial discontent might be produced at 
first, yet, as the worsmen speedily found other 
channels of employment, which absorbed the dis. 
/engaged population with its industry, it did not 
;amount to any thing like what was created at the 
present moment. Now, however, the petitions upon 
'their table, from thousands and tens of thounands 
\of individuals, complaining of the introduction of 
machinery, testified, that when they were once 
thrown out of one employment, no other was ready 
| to receive them, and that the capital which was saved 











| by machinery no longer produced that healing effect: 


| which it was wont to do. When sir Rich’d Arkwright 
invented that mechanical apparatus which had prov- 
ed of such infinite uge to the country, though de- 
‘prived many hundreds of their livelihood at the 
‘time, yet no particular discontent was excited. He 
| (Mr; Brougham) had applied to two of the greatest 
cotton manufacturers in the kingdom, one in Sc ot- 
land and one in England, for a calculation of the 
saving in manual labor, effected by that machine. 
The answer from both was so exactly alike (though 
neither knew that the other was asked) that he was 
justified in assuming it to be a correct calculation; 
and he was informed that one man was made to do 
as much as 100 men before. No violent diseontent, 
however, was expressed at its introduction. But the 
case was very different now; and hardly knew whe: 
ther to be sorry or glad at the change. Of late 
there had been an accession to the machinery of the 
country in the weaving trade, which, though not 

















tion had suffered first. The case of Spitalfields likely to throw so many out of employment as sit 
was wellknown. ‘he population of that place, af-|- Arkwright’s invention, yet bade fair to throw out 


ter having exhausted the whole of the poors’ rates,|# great number of those already wretched cotton 
had received a sui with the voluntary contribu-! Weavers. He alluded to what was called the guvcer’ 
tions of individuals (which refected the highest|loom, by which one child could do as much work 
henor upon the charitable and liberal character of as two or three men. He would tell the house, 
the metropolis)—[hear, hear!| equal to the whole| however, what was likely to impede the further 
rental of that parish, taken ata rack rent. ‘here! progress of mechanical improvement. It was now 
was an instance, indeed, of an estate in that parish, 2ctually found, for the first time in the history of 
whigh paid nearly half its rent in peers’ rates. Even} Mankind, that the wages of labor were so low, and 
the ordinary 2nd common luxuries of watches, | the distress so great, that manual labor was making 
shewed the extent to which the present diflicuity | 'eprisals on machinery, that it was coming in comp 
and distress prevailed. It appeared from what an; tition with machinery, and making it impossible for 
honorable friend of his had stated, upon a former: €ven one child to maintain its ground against the 
evening, that a person in the town which he repre-| diminished claims of two or three men. There 
sented, was accustomed to travel in the watch|Wwere other branches of manufacture, such as the 
trade, and that he usually visited abeut two hun- | printing trade and lace trade, threatened, if 
dred and thirty towns and cities in the course of a/might use the expression, with the introduction © 
year, where be sold at least six hundred watches. machinery, and which not even the low rate of pa 
Last year, however, making precisely the same cir- ges was likely to keep out. The last symptom 

cuit and visiting precisely the same places, he sold} which he should allude, was the state of the money 
41. Perhaps a stronger symptom could not be pro-;market. He was aware there were some who re 
duced of what he had asserted, of the great dimi- garded that question in a very different light ie 
nution in the gonsumption of articles merely luxu-|which he did. He did not know whether the oe 
rious. Nor was the fact by any means peculiar to | honorable gentleman opposite (the chancellor of t ‘ 
the watch makera of Coventry. Ih kondon as ap-/ exchequer) concurred in an opinion which wes 
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<eptaned by a high authority in another place; by no} 


jess an authority than the prime minister of England, 
and who was also at the head of the financial de- 
partment of this country. That noble earl had in- 
dulged in the most flattering hopes, and derived 
the most favorable auguries from the late rise in 
the funds, which he was pleased to attribute, in 
some sort of way, which he (Mr. B.) could not com- 
rehend, to the suspension of the habeas corpus act 
—{hear, hear/] That measure was considered by 
the noble earl, as at least favorable tothe commerce 
of the country, whatever might be its injury to 
the constitution. But suppose he were disposed 
to turn the tables upon the first lord of the trea- 
sury, and ask him to look at the still greater rise in 
the funds after the report of the eommittee appoint- 
ed to enquire into the contents of the green bag. 
That report first unfolded the existence of the Spen 
cean system, which might be found to have some 
analagy with the funds, because, though the land- 
holder, in that system was to be despoiled, the 
fundholder was still more violently denounced as a 
monitor that should not be suffered to exist. There- 
fore, if he chose to assume so trivial a principle, he 
might with more propriety argue, that the rise of 
the funds immediately after the promulgation of 
that terrible plot, by the committee, was at least a 
proof of the total disbelief, on the part of the fund- 
holders, in the existence of any such plot. He 
should not, however, resort to.any reasoning ofsthat 
kind, but contend that the actual state of the mo- 
ney market supported the arguments he had al- 
ready advanced. It was well known that there ex- 
isted an unprecedented facility in obtaining dis- 
counts for bills at a short credit, at 4 and 44 per 
cent. which could not have been procured two or 
three years ago. The stocks also had risen, and 
were now about ten per cent. nominally, more than 
they were two years since. What did all that prove? 
if he saw that there was any proportionate facility 
in raising money upon land at 5 per cent. that was, 
upon the very best security our law afforded—name- 
ly, a mortgage; he might be disposed to stop before 
he stated that that rise in the stocks, and that faci- 
lity in obtaining discount for bills, was only a proof 
of the glut which prevailed in the money market. 
The fact was, there was more money in the market 
than could find employment in the trade of Eng- 
land, and no capitalist chose to allow his money to 
be more than six months beyond his reach. It was 
on the same principle that there existed the nego- 
ciation for loans to foreign powers. One of these, 
namely, that with France, had been concluded, and 
there was little doubt but a very considerable part 
of the money advanced would be drawn from the 
capital of this country, America had also two nego. 
ciations of a similar nature in progress, with the 
particulars of one he happened to be acquainted— 
it was what was called a stock operation, and would 
most probably be supplied from British funds, from 
the utter impossibility of employing the capital of 


the country in any encouraging speculation, either |p 


commercial or manufacturing. The only remaining 
Point connected with that part of the question at 
which he should cursorily glance, was the rate of 
exchange, and he would only assure the house, that 
before he sat down, he should feel that he had en- 
rely failed in the views he had taken of the ques- 
tion, if he would not bring home to the conviction 
of the house, that what was called the favorable rate 
of exchange, was but another proof of the depressed 
state of our trade—that it was the natural result of 


and there being no import, and in the consequent 
demands for bills to make remittances, the twenty 
shillings British was raised between a 9th aud a 12th 
higher than the par. When such was the umexam- 
pled embarrassment and distress under which these 
two great sources of national prosperity labored, it 
was futile to expect that such an unnatural state of 
depression should not affect, and severely affect, the 
agricultural mterest. The only difference was, that 
as in the last year these effects were accompanied by 
a very superabundant harvest, and by the residue in 
the warehouses of the fermer importations of corn, 
at present they were ina degree qualified, partly by 
the measures adopted by the legislature, and partly 
by the advanced price, that the nature of the last 
season’s crops afforded to the landholder. It was in 
vain to draw any line of invidious distinction be- 
tween these our best and nearest interests, they 
must be all intimately affected by the progress and 
decline cf each other, for it was well observed by 
one of the greatest ornaments ofcne of theseclasses, 
and who, from his success in trade, became after- 
wards an ornament of the landed interest, and from 
his great experience in both, became an ornament 
to letters, (he meant Mr. Child) that trade and land 
will both increase and decay with each other—when 
it was ill with trade land would fall—when well with 
trade land would flourish—{Aear, hear/] The house 
would feel that it was much less difficult to de- 
scribe the extent and intensity of the prevalent dis- 
tress in all these branches of the public eeonomy, 
than to give an accurate outline of the concurring 
causes that have produced these disastrous effects, 
separating also those that might have arisen from 
temporary ciroumstances, from those that were of 
progressive growth, must be supposed to be more 
deeply rooted and intorwoven with the system of 
policy that has been pursued. In this difficulty the 
better and more explicit ‘course was to illustrate 
his opinion. It wag true, from the nature of things 
it must be the case, that the transition from war to 
peace must have affected many branches of the pub- 
lic wealth. Some ofa foreign, but the greater pro- 
portion of a domestic relation. There were two of 
these branches that must have been peculiarly in- 
jured by the change—namely, the provision trade 


‘of Ireland, and the manufacture of military weapons 


at Birmingham. The distress arising from such 
sources, it was easy to understand might be tempo- 
rary, but at the same time it was to be recollected, 
that the occurrence of this temporary hardship, at 
amoment when a general depression in all the other 
branches, not under the influence of the same causes, 
was so sensibly felt—when it was impossible that the 
hands thrown out of employment could be absorbed 
in the general system—when there was such a ge- 
neral choaking of all the sources of national indus- 
try, it was not unnatural that distress, under more 
favorable circumstances of a transient character, 
might grow into a permanent system. We had only 
to look at other branches of trade besides those de. 
ending on war for their existence, to be satisfied 
that the depression was not circumscribed... The 
cotton trade, unaffected by the cessatien of warlike 
pursuits, was as depressed as the very gun manu- 
factory of Birmingham. In order to arrive at the 
true complexion of our situation, we must see fully 
the amount and extent of the evil. The more 
accurately we canvassed it, the more we would be 
convinced that it was of an universal description— 
that it was not only general, but searching—that 
there was not one filament or fibre, he might say, 
in the whole system of our economy, that did not 





‘orced exportations, without any import in return. 
-n France, for instance, owing to those exportations, 





feel its deadening influence, and was actually inert 
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in the exercise of its functions—[hear, hear’] It 
was almost unnecessary to add, that we hac now 
approuciied the end of the third year since the tran- 
sition from war to peace, and still no mitigation, 
but, on the contrary, increasing calamity; whilst in 
half that period, from the end of all former wars, 
the nation had recovered fully from those temporary 
effects that the change in our relations had produc- 
ed. He would, therefore, take leave to mention, 
what appeared to him, after the fullest investiga- 
tion of the subject, to be the real causes of the un- 
natural stete in which the country, confessedly on 
all sides, was placed, He begged the house, in the 
first place, inapartially to reflect on the line of poli- 
cy which for years past, had characterised the pub- 
lic councils of the country. In referring to that 
poliey, he should as much as possible avoid the more 
debateable ground of the question as it respected 
the continuance and protraction of war, and keep to 
points on which he was inclined to belive no very 
great difference of opinion existed It would seem 
that the practical politicians of this country, as 
they styled themselves, were long surrounded by a 
class of men, that blending a sort of political feel- 
ing with what was called mercantile knowledge, 
had considerable influence in guiding the councils 
of the nation; that it was an axiom, equally sacred 
as # was profound, with these sage instructors of 
the administration, that they could hardly do too 
much in discouraging foreign importations of all 
kinds and from all countries. To this remaant of 
the mercantile interest, as it was titled, they invari- 
ably ad:ered, by which it was to be all trade and no 
partnership—all selling and no buying—all was to 
be done for money, and nothing for goods—{[hear, 
hear!] In favor of this doctrine, exploded years 
ago by every improved and enlightened mind, by 
every means, fair or foul, for the morality of these 
sound advisers in support of a constant balance of 
trade, was far from being rigid; it was marvellous 
to know that in this age, and in this country, the 
practical results of this repudiated jargon were still 


xisting, and were traced in broad characters up to, 


the very last year, in the enaciments of the statute 
book—|[hear, hear’] Year, after year, we were pro- 
ceeding under such auspices, until at length, as was 
natural, we had deprived ourselves of all the great 
staples of foreign commerce—[fear, hear/] Te the 
subversion of our carrying trade, we had succeed- 
ed in excluding from our warehousing depots, all 
the productions of foreign countries. The instan- 
ces would strike the house as soon as they were 
stated in detail. To the opinion that he originally 
entertained on the corn law, he still adhered; yet 
in considering the development of that measure, it 
was easy to perceive the effect of that main sin jn 
our commercial system with foreign nations. To be 
sure, he felt now as he did then, that those injuri- 
ous effects would be compensated in that case by 
the higher consideration of insuring to this country 
a regular and safe supply of the great recessary of 
life, which no change of foreign policy, nor caprice 
of foreign governments, could impede or disturb— 
[hear, hear, hear/] Besides, it must be admitted, 
that even if that enactment was exceptionable as a 
general branch of permanent policy, it was fully 
justifiable as a temporary resource. ‘There was also 
this further consideration, that the very existence 
of the unnatural depression in all the sources of 
national wealth, became a strong ground, at that 
particular moment, for its adoption. Recurring, 
however, to the details of the system to which the 
evils of the times were mainly attributable, he 
would first advert to the Baltic trade, ‘hat trade 


was of considerable interest to our shipping and ou 
commerce—both in point of defence and gain, it was 
most valuable. It was so near, as to allow quick 
returns to speculators, and quick voyages for the 
nursery of our seamen. It was accompanied with 
a pre-eminent degree of security, from other causes 
not then necessary to mention. Yet of the’ four 
great staples of that trade, the two principal ones 
we had totally cut up. The two others, hemp and 
tallow, remained; but the importation of iron and 
timber had wholly disappeared. And for what ob. 
jects had we sacrificed these great markets for our 
manufactures? For the sake of the money specula- 
tions of this country, we had placed on foreign iron 
a duty, equal to a prohibition, whilst, to prop up 
the importations from our North American colonies, 
we excluded the other great staple of the Baltic 
trade. Instead of leaving, as sound policy would 
have dictated, the money speculators of this coun- 
try to their own fate, to thrive, if they could, by 
their own natural progress, we pampered them, gave 
an unnatural stimulus, and, in pursuit of a precari- 
ous gambling, and, in fact, most losing concern, aban- 
doned an intercourse that increased your capital 
and employed your population—{hear, hear’] To 
Norway this country had long been in the habit of 
exporting manufactures to the amount of between 
4 and £500,000, annually. That consumption has 
now ceased, Norway having no other means of pay- 
ment to make than the iron and wood, which the 
modern policy had altogether excluded. We have 
done the same by the article of copper; and, looking 
to the supply that South America could give, we 
have shut ourselves out from that great continent. 
It was but a few nights past, that some allusion had 
been made to the act of last session, that imposed 
protecting duties on the importation of foreign but- 
ter and cheese; and in order to shew the house what 
little faith was to be placed in all those unsound 
calculations from all export and the high rate of 
exchange, he would merely mention the one fact— 
| that the very day last session that these protecting 
duties were enacted, as true as the pulse respond- 
ed to the Seat of the heart, an increase of 2 or $ 
per cent, took place in the city in the rate of ex- 
change, while the imposition of these duties were 
admitted to be the only cause. The same pervere 
system characterized our commercial intercourse 
with France. Partly from political feeling, and part- 
ly from commercial views, there was a class of men 
in this country, who laid it down as a principle, from 
whence they deemed it almost irreligivus to depart, 
to take no wine from France—though it was our 
nearest market, and ought to be our best custome”, 
and though it grew the best wines, indeed the 
wines considered by some as the only drinkable, 
yet all importation thence was to be avoided, be- 
cause, forsooth, France was our natural enemy, and 
Portugal our firm friend—[hear, hear/] In the true 
spirit of this creed, the right honorable the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer laid an additional duty on claret 
last session, not, as he himself professed, for the 
purposes of revenue, but to discourage importation 
as much as possible. It may, in the contemplation 
of this class of politicians, be a proof of a compre- 
hensive policy in this manufacturing country to 
quarrel with its best customer; but to speak as 4 
trader, on the suggestions of common sense, lie 
could consider it, not in the light of sound policy, 
but dictated by a prejudice bordering on insanity 
itself—[hear, hear’] The next consideration that 
offered itself was the policy pursued respecting the 
linen trade. ‘The carrying trade had no more be- 
neficial support than what was afforded by the tray 
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jt of foreign linens, yet on this most productive 
pranch of trade we did not stop until we had imposed 
a15percent.duty. The ground for this extraordi- 
nary measure was simply this—many nations prefer 
the purchase of foreign linens to our manufacture. 
We saw this, and said immediately they should not 
be gratified. To legislate we went, determined that 
an act of parliament, the very moment it received 
she royal assent, should make foreign nations change 
their taste to please us. What was the consequence? 
It was this—That those’ very nations that formerly 
repaired to British markets for foreign linen, and 
at the same time to complete their assortment im 
British goods, the foreign linens operating as a sort 
of decoy to the sale of our own manufactures, all 
at once ceased to visit our ports. They owed this 
country no allegiance, and directed their-course to 
Hamburgh and Copenhagen, where they were ena- 
bled to obtain these foreign linens at a cheaper 
rate than they were in the habit of purchasing at in 
the British market. This latter advantage they 
were, however, inclined to forego. The opportu- 
nity of completing their cargo in British articles, 
being considered by them as a full compensation. 
The transit duty was imposed, and with it this va- 
fuable branch of our trade also disappeared. Such 
ascheme of perverse and short-sighted policy would 
have corresponded with the state of information 
that existed on the great principles of commerce 
150 years ago. But what will the house or the 
country say, when, after almost centuries of expe- 
rience, after the full knowledge that the events of 
the last twenty years shotild have imparted; yet as 
late as the year 1810, notwithstanding the utter 
absurdity of tenets such as these, they were made 
the ground-work of our trading policy, and were 
now realizing all their natural evils. He might 
mention the coal trade, on the export of which a 
duty of 70 per cent. was levied, and for which, 
without such a duty, we might find a market in 
France, provided we would take her goods in re- 
turn. He might also dwell with effect on the un- 
accountable inconsistency of our laws regarding 
wool, on the prohibition to its export, though twist 
might be exported. Indeed, under all the cirum- 
stances, he thought it was not going too far to state, 
that the time had now arrived which called for a 
full and anxious review of the whole trading policy 
of this country—[hear, hear! from all sides!] That 
not only that policy demanded it, but our naviga- 
tion system most imperiously required the same 
kind of prompt and accurate revision. Viewing 
that system in the light of defence as well as of 
wealth, it was his full impression that no time should 
be lost in receding from the severe adherence to 
its provisions. He was disposed to admit that it 
Was a system originally founded in sound policy, 
though there were many theorists that denied its 
capacity of being ever productive of public benefit. 
it had, in his contemplation, anticipated by half a 
century, what must have subsequently occurred, 
the transference to this country of the commercial 
preponderance then held by the United Provinces. 
But whilst willing to admit its original recommen- 
dations, he could not help declaring his conviction, 
that we continue to adhere to its strict principles, 
one hundred years after the cause that alone justi- 
hed it ceased to be operative. What was now pas- 
sing in our West-India colonies afforded the illus- 
tration of its impolicy. Whether from orders from 
home, or by local suggestion, the true spirit of the 
navigation laws were in these colonies now display- 


Indiar ports, What course did America in conse- 
quence propose to take? She said, if you will not al- 
low us to import in our own bottoms those provisions 
to your colonies, of which they stand in need, and 
without which, they would in extreme cases starve, 
we will, (retaliating on our heads the mischiefs 
of our own policy,) shut our ports against vessels 
either from or bound to those-places from which we 
are excluded. That was the object of a bill now 
before congress, of which he had seen a copy. He 
knew also that a considerable alarm prevailed at 
present in the colonies on that subject. It was a 
striking specimen of that system that refuses to 
vary with human circumstances—that will not ac- 
commodate itself to the progress and changes of 
times and seasons, but keeps rigorously to what 
was once important though now inapplicable, as if 
time was standing still, and the events of history 
had no distinctive character (hear, hear, hear !). 
Seeing, then, the universal distress that pervaded 
every branch of the public economy, how our trade 
was cramped by the short sighted limitations of an 
unenlightened pelicy; what little relief, and even 
that little accompanied with some obstructions it 
had received from our negociations with foreign 
powers, there never was a period in the vicissitudes 
of this country, when, with so much propriety, it 
might be affirmed, that British commerce actually 
labored for its existence [hear, hear!] That when 
we Cast our eyes over every point of the compass, 
and when scarce a solitary spot of comfort or of 
hope presented themselves, it was natural for that 
house, for our unfortunate brethren, now suffering 
under indescribable distress, whose industry bore 
us through the late eventful struggle,—for the 
whole population, pressed by the difficulties ofa 
protracted war, and exhausted under its over- 
bearing taxation, now cut off from those very 
supplies which the unnatural monopoly of the war 
aftorded—it was, he would say, natural that 
they should all cast their eyes with eager expec- 
tation on some new source of recovery—some 
new opening for the exertion of their industry.— 
There could exist no opening so magnificent in 
promise—so calculated to realize the most sanguine 
hopes—so congenial to the most generous sympa- 
thy, and so consistent with the best interest of Bri- 
tain—that he indeed must be more than a tempe- 
rate—a cold reasoner, that did not grow warm 
when he adverted to the prospects of South Ame- 
rica {hear, hear!} It was said by the eloquent his- 
torian (Robertson) who described the progress of 
the first rude invaders of that country, that when, 
after difficulties unexampled, amid privations a}- 
most insupportable, after a struggle with sufferings 
beyond endurance, when wearied, hungered and 
exhausted, they arrived at the elevated summit so 
long the object of that perilous toil; they stood at 
once motionless, in mute admiration at the im- 
mense ocean that presented itself to their longing 
view, and to the boundless territory that gave birth 
to all their fond calculations. The people of this 
country, after their long and dreary pilgrimage— 
after the dangers to which they have been exposed, 
and the difficulties they have surmeunted, have had 
somewhat of the same prospect open to their view; 
and ought to be enabled, if any regard to the dic- 
tates of a sound policy exists—if any reverence for 
the maxims of our ancestors had its influence in 
our councils, to make a nearer approach to this in- 
viting intercourse. There was too, that vast ex- 
panse of territory, comprehending every soil, and 





ed, a stop being put to the issue of those licences 
Which authorized foreign importations into the West 


every Climate, intersected by inland seas rather 
than by rivers, and studded with harbors, ample 
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room for the exertion of British enterprize. A ¢oun- 
try populous enough to raise every species of pro- 
duce that we wanted, and yet not populous enough 
to threaten its continuance with any rivalry, It had 
that also, which was the patron saint of the class 
of practical politicians, to whom he alluded, great 
mines of gold and silver. Notwithstanding all that 
had been drawn from it, yet greatly productive, 
and, under European skill and ingenuity, capable 
of being made still further productive, such was 
the prospect South America presented. A _ pros- 
pect calculated to compensate every enterprize.— 
Though Europe was hermetically sealed against 
you—even though Bonaparte and his continental 
system was, as it indeed is, revived—though even 
Europe itself, in a cornmercial view, was blotted 
out of the map of the world, let no man suppose 
that this was the mere indulgence of fancy—he 
rested his statements on the perusal of documents 
of the mest unquestionable character. The expor- 
tations of that country amounted to 18,000,0001. an- 
nually. Some portion of that amount found its 
way to this country, but it was, he with regret 
must say, decreasmg daily under the impolitic 
course that in regard to that continent we pursued. 
He would state for the guidance of the honorable 
gentlemen opposite some facts, because he well 
knew that they weuld listen to nothing but in the 
shape of detail [a laugh, and hear, hear!] In the 
year 1802, there was imported into Cadiz no less 
an amount than eighteen millions and an half, 
twelve millions in bultion, bullion he would repeat, 
for the consideration of the practical politicians 
opposite and six millions in goods. The yearly 
coinage was twelve millions, of which Mexice 
gave seven. The population was computed at se- 
venteen millions, of which New Spain was reckon- 
ed between seven and eight. Of that population, 
in the majority of districts, not one in three wear 
foreign goods. In New Spain not one in seven.— 
‘What an opening did this state of events afford to 
facilitate the introduction of British manufactures? 
You had here but to encourage the public taste for 
their use, as there existed no want of the power of | 
repaying the purchase. If any proofs were want- 
ing, the occurrences at Buenos Ayres furnished it, 
inasmuch as the two gluts of British articles into 
that section of the continent, though they proved 
fatal to the projectors, yet had been advantageous 
in diffusing a taste for the use and consumption of 
British manufactures. Were we to succeed in 
Opening some of the other ports, the inevitable con- 
sequence would be, that this country would take 
off, not any stated amount of their exports, but an 
amount that almost deterred the imagination from 
éalcwlating. With such a country inviting our ap- 
proach—with no prejudice among its population 
hostile to our views—possessed of money sufficient 
to answer boundless traffic—how has it happened, 
that in times of such great pressure, this theatre has 
been overlooked f{hear, hear!]. It was the execrable 
doctrine of legitimacy [hear, hear !]—that love of 
Ferdinand the seventh, that has precluded England 
from that natural connection with South America. 
We have abandoned all those to the political ca- 
price of supporting Old Spain in her endeavors of 
subjugating the incipient energies of her now, thank 
God, almost severed colonies [hear, hear!] Instead 
of having our flag flying in every part of that ex- 
tensive continent, we have been supplanted by a 
fiearer power (the United States)—a power as ac- 
tive as ourselves, and wholly free from the incum- 
brances of these inconvenient doctrines and attach- 


prize of Great Britain [hear!] In 1809 we conciud. 
ed what was called the Apodaca treaty, in which 
we bound ourselves to uphold the integrity of the 
Spanish empire. It contained, however, another 
article, which has never since been noticed, viz.— 
that the two countries would lose no time in con. 
cluding commercial treaties. In 1814, after the 
conduct of Ferdinand had called forth, not the ap. 
probation most certainly of every enlightened 
mind in every country in Europe, it pleased our go. 
vernment to conclude a convention with Spain, in 
which was inserted an article, not what might be 
called an offensive guarantee, but by which every 
thing in the state of prevention would be thrown in 
the way of all assistance to the patriot exertions of 
the people of South America. In vain had the va- 
rious provinces of South America, as they threw 
off the yake of Spain, offered tous commercial ad- 
vantages in exchange for our friendship. In 1814, 
stating as one reason why we ought to favor their 
cause, the long established character of England 


made the unprecedented offer ofa monopoly of their 
whole trade for 25 years. In 1816 an offer of 2 
similar nature was made by general Bonnival, then 
on his way to secure that independence for his 
country, which he (Mr. Brougham) hoped he had 
ere this achieved. All these offers were rejected. 
Sometimes they were treated with contempt. Im- 
pediments were thrown in the way of the trade be- 
tween some of our own colonies and the Spanish 
main. But even these were capricious in their na- 
ture; for while the trade from Jamaica was left free, 
that from Trinidad was prevented. Let the house 
recollect, that the same treaty which our govern- 
ment understood bound to do all t’iis, bound Fer- 
dinand to do that which he had not done, and which 
it did not seem that he ever intended to do, name. 
ly, to abolish the slave trade. He did not say that 
we ought at once to go to war with Ferdinand be- 
cause he had neglected to fulfil his part of the en 
gagement between us; but he thought we had a 
right to know from him, when we had performed 
the conditions imposed upon us by the treaty in 
spirit and in letter, why he had wholly omitted to 
perform his conditions. So bjgotted were the go- 
vernment of this country to the cause of Ferdi- 
nand that he (Mr. B.) had seen a memorial pre- 
sented to our government by three respectable 
merchants, who having come over to England from 
Buenos Ayres on commercial business, and having 
completed their arrangements were on the point of 
returning, when they were stopped by an order 
signed by one of the under secretaries of state, re- 
fusing them leave to proceed on their voyage until 
they had also obtained the permission of the Spa- 
nish ambassador!—This was one of the fruits of 
that blessed measure, the alien act, and afforded 
a proof of the soundness of the argument urged 
by the opponents of that measure, that it might be 
used as a political engine, and in particular cases to 
gratify the wishes of foreign sovereigns [hear, heas' }. 
Last of all, in order to shew our attachment to the cause even be- 
yond the letter and spirit of the treaty, which bound us to it, and 
our determination by every means possible to endeavor to extin- 
guish the spirit of liberty and independence in the Spanish colo- 
nies, a representatiop had lately been made in the American con- 
ress, that the British minister at Washington had interfered to en- 
caves to prevent shipment being made to those colonies by Ame- 
rican citizens [hear, hear!] He would ask the house, if they were 
prepared to patronize so inconsjstent, so unsound, so oppressive & 
policy as that which, after havin = British eommerce out of 
all the markets of Europe, would refuse to allow it a Market 1n 
another quarter of the world, because thereby the despotic tyrant 
of Spain would be gratified [hear, hear, hear !]. He had already 
said, that our trade at home was depressed by excessive taxation s 


The house, he was persuaded, would give him credit for entertain 
ing no disposition to argue this question on the ground of popula: 





ments which have so lamentably fettered the enter- 


glamor merely. He only wished to show that the unparafleted 








for justice, humanity, and love of liberty, they. 
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sumunt of our domestic taxation, necessarily kept our commerce 
in a state of thrakdom which the commerce of no country ever 
hefore endured. In addition to the fallacy of supposing that it 
mattered net what impost might be Jaid on our goods sent to fo: 
reign markets, since its only effect would’be to raise the price of 
foreign goods brought to those markets, was,the fallacy of supposing, 
that because the money raised by taxes in the country, was spent in 
the country. the evil of taxation was Dot so great as it Was generally 
helievedl to be. It was said, that if we raised 44 millions to pay the 
stuckhilder, the stockholder expended those 44 millions among Us. 
But first of all, let the house recollect that these taxes were taken | 
trom one quarter to which they did not generally return. For 1n- 
staner, when a tax of twenty-seven shillings a cwt. was raised on 
sugar, that did not return to the cansumer of sugar by whom it 
was paid—it went principally to those who jn no way contributed 
to the benefit of the community. The bundreds of millious of 
which our debt consisted were lost for ever to the country. They 
formed a capital taken out of the hands of those who employed it 
protitably, and put into the hands of those who employed it wnpro- 
fitably. He would state tg the house a few facts illustrative of 
the evils resulting even to the revenue of our excessive taxation; 
and he thought the right hon. gentleman opposite would find from 
them that we had gone far to kill the goose that had been laying 
golden eggs, and that there was great truth in the assertion of Swift. 
“that in the arithmetic of the custom-house two and two did not 





always make four.” He would begin with the sugar duties. The 

duties on sugar had been rajsed from 14s. to 27g. and if the price 
should be 405. to 30s. a ewt. It would be found on examination 

that in three years, frem 1803 to 1806, duties on sugar, amounting 
to 50 per cent. on the former duties, had been imposed. The average 

produce before that increase of duty was 2,778,0004 In 1806, instead 

of being augmented, the produce fell to a little more than 2,500,000/, 

Then with respect to glass—in ten years the duties on glass had 

been nearly doubled; the produce however remained nearly the 

same. It was evident therefore that there had been a dimivation 

of a half in consumption, and an attendant diminution of every 

thing connected with the trade, and of all the other taxes which 

would have grown out of a larger consumption. The house had 

recently a history of the wine trade laid before them: since 1792 

the wine duties had been trebled. It appeared, howevi r, that even 

jn the last year the produce of those duties in the port of London 

aloue had fallen off by 338,000/. as compared with the two preceding 

years. Here, therefore, there was a great diminution of general | 
trade, a great abridgment of the comfarts of the people, and after 
all the revenue suffered by a direct as well as by an indirect di- 
minution. When Mr. Pitt, by a wise and politic measure, in the 
year 1784, diminished the duties on tva from 56 to 12 per cent. the 
consumption was thereby so much increased, and smuggling so 
mach bat down, that notwithstanding the diminution in the rate 
of the duty, the revenue resulting from it rose considerably. When} 
in 1787, the duty on wise and spirits was decreased 50 per cent. the 
revenue nevertheless remained the same; the trade, therefore, must 
have doubled, the comfurts of the people have doubled, and other 
trades and other sources of revenue have been considerably bene- 
fitted. When the duty on coffee was increased in 1°04 by 6d. or 7d. 
per pound, the consumption must have fallen off considerably, | 
for it appeared that in 1804 the revenue trom that article was 
163,0 04. while in 1805, notw#thstanding the increase of duty it 
was only 14200/, But when the duty was fownd to be overdone, 
and when, three parts in four being taken off, it was brought down 
from 2s, a pound to 7d. instead of the revenue falling in any thing 
like the proportion in which it had fallen when the duty was raised, 
it the very next year increased so much, that it was evident the 
consumption must have increased generally four og five fold, and 
in one part of the island (Scotland) ten-fold; increasing therewith 
benefits to the community and to the state of every description. 
{t was not therefore on speculation, on theory merely, that he en- 
treated the financial part of the administration to retrace their 
steps, and instead of thinking of any increase of taxation fan object 
Which, by the bye, however they might think of it, they could 
never accomplish) to think of the best mode of diminishing it. It 
— ey by such a retrogression that the coffers of the state could 
be filled, commerce restored to health, and general comfort and 
Prosperity be re-established. The very collection of our present 
vevenue, from its magnitude and nature, Was of itselfa great evil; 
and in order to prevent an evasion of many of the duties, we were 
“ompelled to give to some private companies, such as the West 
Thdia Dock company and London Dock company a monopoly in 
“ertain articles, very injurious to the general interest. Delays too 
of the most pernicious consequence to our Commerce Were created 


~~ - 





at the custom house. It would be in vain to increase the number 
of land waiters and excise boards. The evil was essential to the 
system; and he would defy any government to collect such a re- 
Yenue as that of Great Gritaiu at the present Moment, without 
the eccurrence of difficulties and inconveniences as must hamper 





and distress every branch of our trade. He liad now come to the 
last topic on which he should trouble the house. He feared that | 
he had already trespassed much too long on their attention [hear, | 
ear, hear!), but he could not prevail on himself to sit down with- | 
out saying a few words on the subject. The house, he had no 
doubt, already perceived that he referred to the total abandonment | 
of all care and regard for thé commergialinterests of this country, 
Tuanifested by the British government in their recent continental 
hegociations. He would not merely ask why 
fen made of the nature to which he allude 
after all our sacrifices and sufferings during the war, peac 


returned without bringing back our foreign trade; and why, day hattack on 


after day, obstacles to our commerce arose in every part of Europe, 
in Which, on the contrary. it ought to experience the kindest en- 
couragement? It was not in France merely —a country whic 
wad long been accustomed to consider as our rival, commercially as 
el! as otherwise=that our trade enjoyed no facilities. In what 


country of Europe did it enjoy them? Was it not notorious that 
with these very allies for whom we had fought and ¢onguered--in * 
the support of whose cause we had expended our treasure, and 
lavished our best blood—we had not had influence enough to ob- 
tain the advantage of a single custom-house regulation in our 
favor? Had any thing whatever been done by our government? Had 
any thing even been attempted? He knew certainly that Russia 
had reduced her tariff since the termination of the war. But he 
Knew also, that with respect to British commerce, it labored in 
that country under duties almost prohibitery; and that, from Me- 
mel to the southernmost part of Poland, along the whole Russian 
frontirr, the trade carried on was almost entirely. contraband, and 
maintained by Jews and others, to the utter exclusion of that fair 
and honorable traffic to which the British merchant was accustomed. 
In Prussia, also, duties of'a prohibitory amount existed with respect 
to our commodities; and in the two ports under the Prussian do- 
minjon, a severe transit duty of eight and a half per cent. had 
been imposed on them. As to Spain—that country whose cause we 
had so warmly espoused—of the expences incurred in the defence 
of which by Great Britain, fifty millions yet remained te be audited 
—it appeared, after all our efforts in its behalf, our government 
possessed no interest in the cabinet of Madrid, political or com- 
mercial, This was a specimen of ingratitude on the one hand, 
and of imbecility om the other, disgusting as it regarded Spain, 
and humiliating and provoking asit regarded our own government 
[hear, hear, hear!]. As soon as the Spanish cortes were extinguish- 
ed, and the beloved usurper came back, old monopolies were. 
rvived and new monopolies were established, all equally injurious 
to British interests. After the treaty concluded with admiral Apo- 
daca addititional impositions were laid on our trade. But the last 
and worst consideration was—that after the British government. in 
the support of Ferdinand had gone further than was allowable in 
the representatives of a free and honorable country like Eugland— 
after it had been guilty of the most indecent subserviency to his 
views—after it had abandoned the high tone which it had asswmed, 
against France in his favor—after it had looked on with indiffer- 
ence upon his iniquities—after it had condescended to become his 
parasite and to pander for him the degradation and slavery of his 
unfortunate subjects—how was it requited? In “a little month” af- 
ter the signature of the treaty, an edict was issued by the court 
of Madrid, imposing new duties and prohibitions on British trade. 
The censequence of these additional measures of severity against 
ls was, that our commerce with Spain was almost in a worse state 
than with any other country in Europe; the calculation being, that 
of our trade with that country only fifteen -parts in the hundred 
paid duty,and that the remainirg seventy-five parts were contraband. 
If the house turned their eyes towards Austria, they would see 
nothing but prohibition. Since that termination of the war,in which 
Ragland halt teinebe side by side with Austria. Austria by an in- 
crease of duty of five pounds (being a rise from five pounds to ten 
pounds) on every handred and twenty pounds weight of, cotton 
twist, below a Certain degree of fineness, imported from Great 
Britain, had occasioned an almost total prohibition of the only 
article of British manufaetur- which she fad beer accustomed to 
receive. Instead of deriving honor and profit by our exertions te 
serve the continental powers, we had experi need nothing from 
them but disgrace and Joss. He wished to call the attention of the 
noble Jord to one particular circumstance; for it was very possible 
that some of those military gentlemen whom the noble lord had 
planted as consuls in the various ports of Eutope, guaccustomed to 
commercial transactions, had failed, in their yseports to govern- 
ment, to notice it. Did the noble lord now hear for the first time— 
and if he did—he (Mr. B.) was sure it ought to make a deep im- 

ression on his mind, to learn that punishment had so soon fol- 
owed guilt—Did the noble lord now hear for the firt time, the con- 
sequence of the two worst acts of that system of measures, of 
which the noble lord was the advocate in that house, as he had 
been elsewhere the adviser, was to make the very perrons in whose 
behalf those acts were committed, set themselves in direct hosti- 
lity to the commeree and prosperity of this country? If the noble 
lord had not before heard this, it would, perhaps, prove a us: ful les- 
son to him, and at any rate he (Mr. Brougham) trusted it would 
not be thrown away on public men in general, to state the facts 
on which he asserted with regard to those very individuals for 
whom the noble lord had sacrificed the honor of the country, and 
abandoned its sound policy with regard to foreign nations, and in 
whose behalf, after he had pulled down the usurper by whom they 
were threatened, he had plunged into the commission of the great- 
est political erimes—that they execrated the man who had been 
their accomplice in their infamous projects. He was sure that the 
noble lord’s political conscience already whispered to him to what he 
(Mr. B.) alluded. He was sure that the noble lord knew that he 
meant to referto his conduct with respect to Ragusa and Genoa— 
where the name of Englarygl had received a stain, that not all the 
victories of the duke of Wellington could wipe out, nor all the 
services of the longest life of the greatest minister that ever lived 
atone for [hear, hear, hear!] He would advert first to Ragusa, be- 
cause it was the smaller state; and because, if political morality and 
political justice meant any thing, they meant that the rights and 


' Tib, rties of inferior states should be protected by the more powerful. 


It, therefore, the place in question were San Marino instead of 
Ragusa, he would cite the conduct which had been pees as 2 
still more flagrant instance of base dereliction of public principle. 


no arrangements had | Ragusa had been, nominally at least, under the dominion of the’ 
1d—he would ask why, | Ottoman Porte. The Ottoman Porte was the ally of England. It 
e had | had been said that the worst of all Bonaparte’s atrocities was his 


Egypt, he being at that time iu alliance with the Otto- 
man Porte, and having therefore no motive for the enterprize but 


the love of gain and the lust of power; and it was well known that 
h we! his sending Sebastiani to that country after the peace of Amiens, 


was one of the chief causes of the war that was so suddenly renewed . 
~But what had been our conduct in the eecurrence to whicla 
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He was adverting? Were we at war with the Ottoman Porte? If 
Not, did we consult the Ottoman Porte about the cession of Ragusa to 
Austria? What was still more important, had the Ragusese been 
consulted ‘about that cession? Had we not, without the slightest 
regard to the rights of a fice people, parcelled them out at our own 
discretion, and from the state of liberty which they were enjoying, 
had we not handed them over to that, which they at least con- 
ceived, to be a tyranny? Had they the slightest share in the 
deliberatiows of the congress? They had no minister there.— 
They had made no communication, nor had any commumica- 
tion’ been made to them. ‘Their very existence was scarcely 
known, except by the gallant example which they had afforded 
in shaking off, without aid, the hated empire of France. 

how did we requite them for this noble and successful effort? 
We, who had sounded the alarm to the uttermost corners of 
the earth against the despotism of Bonaparte, and who in the 
cause of liberty and independence had called on the people 
of the whole globe—on the Ragusese as on others—to seize 
the first opportunity of overturning his tyranny? We requited 
them by handing them over as slaves to a power which they 
detested [hear, hear!]! But let the noble lard, and let that 
house, and let the world mark how we were repaid for this 
most criminal act, The emperor of Austria, extending his com- 
mercial regulations to all his Italian states, absolutely shut our 
trade out of that very Ragusa which we had delivered over to 
him; and thus had the noble lord received his punishment on 
the very spot on which he had so shamefully sacrificed the 
honor of his country [hear, hear hear!]. But if any page of 
the history of the late transactions on the continent were backer 
than any other, it was that in which were recorded the deeds 
of the noble lord respecting Genoa. In speaking on this sub- 


‘ject, when he recollected the eloquence, the force of language, 


as well as of argument, and the authority of virtue (an authority 
ever deeply acknowledged in that house,) with which the cause 
of Genoa had,once been advocated by a tongue now silent, but 
which used to be ever eloquent when public law was to be 
maintained, or useful truths were to be inculcated, he felt a still 
deeper regret that his lamented friend was not living to witness 
the noble lord’s punishment for the conduct which he had pursued 


towards unhappy Genoa [hear!].—The petty tyrant to whom) 


the noble lord had handed over that once free and gallant re- 
pubic, after having called upon it to join the standard of li- 

rty and independenee, had laid it under the most rigid com- 
mercial restricuons—restrictions not directed against its trade 

enerally, but espeoially and pointedly against its trade with 
this country. It appeared, therefore, that in public as well as 
it} private—in state affairs as well as in the affairs of an hum- 
Ble individual—the old maxim, that “honesty is the best policy,” 
ought never to be forgotten. In vain had the noble lord 
flattered himself that bis subserviency to the unrighteous sys 
tem which prevailed at the congress, would secure to him the 
adherence of the courts of the continent. Had he abandoned 
that system—had he acted in conformity to the principles of the 
country which he represented—had he advocated the rights and 
liberties of the people, the people would have been grateful.— 
Preferring the immediate interests and wishes of }the courts, by 
the courts he was now treated with neglect. To the noble 
jord’s crimes with respect to the people all over Europe—to his 
invariable abangonment of their interests—to his failure in af- 
fording them the protection which they hada right to expect, and 
which they did expect from the manly and generous character of 
Engiand—were to be attributed the fact, that if the noble lord 
were at the present moment to traverse Europe in any and every 
direction; he would hear nothing but the execrations of those 
whom he had betrayed, and the mockery of those by whom he 
had been inveigled (hear. hear, hear!]. It was in vain to endea- 
vor to deceive ours+lves on this subject. Nothing contd be more 
evident than that if, instead of lending our assistance to abuse, 
spoliation and tyranny, we had exhibited a noble, gallant and 
English spirit, in the cause of the rights of nations ;—if instead of 
acqutescing in their narrow and wretched principles, we had 
dove our utmost to liberalize and enlighten the sentiments and 
policy of the various courts—instead of the capricious and ruinous 
commercial regulations with which we were now annoyed, we 
should have had a number of constitutional governments in Eu- 
rope, With sound views of policy, and with which we might have 
entered into arrangements, beneficial and satisfactory to all 
parties. Let the house compare the conduct of America towards 
this country, with the conduct of the king of Sardinia, of the em- 
peror of Russia, of Ferdinand of Spain. From America we had 
no reason to expect peculiar favor. Her struggle for independ- 
ence we had treated as a revolt. Successful in its issue, we had 
entertained towards the people of that country a feeling approach- 
ing tohatred. He did not wish to give the American government 
greater credit than it bad deserved. It had, perhaps been foolish 
enough to cherish a little spite in return for ours. But the result 
had shewn that in all free governments the interests of the peo- 
ple must he consulted, and must eventually supersede every other 
consideration. Gradual advantages had been given to our com- 
merce. The Americans, more beneficially employed, were hy 
degrees allowing those rival manufacturing establishments to sink, 
which bad been created in hostility to us, and it was probable, 
that with a trifling exception, the market of the United States 
would ina few months be entirely open to us. In Yrance we 
might have done the same thing. ive might at least have talked 
of, if we had not completed some commercial arrangement. But 
the policy which our government had pursued had destroyed 
every such expectation ; destroying, as it had done, every favora- 
ble impression towards us. He appealed to every one who had 
heen in France since the termination of the war—he appealed to 
several of the hon. gentlemen opposite—if they had not discovered 


@ that country a most intimate connexion between the commescial 


j and the political feelings of the inhabitants towards us? “Whjle 
you have 130,000 men in arms in our territory,” was their usual 
declaration, “we will not treat with you at all. While you rule 
us with a rod of iron, you shall get no gold from us by trade. 
While you continue to exact from us tribute at t’:e point of the 
bayonet, you must give up all hopes of obtaining it through the 
medium of commerce.” As long as this fatal policy should be 
pursued, so long would British commerce be excluded from the 
continent—excluded more completely than by Bonaparte’s system , 
because now, for the first time, the ports of the continent were 
sealed against us by the governments, with the full and cordial 
concurrence of the people [hear, hear, hear!]. He hoped that 
this country might yet see the day when the steps which it had 
taken under the guidance of the noble lord towards its destruc 
tion should be retraced. He hoped that our government might 
yet pursue a more honest, a more liberal, a more manly, a more 
truly English policy; and that if no superior considerations were 

rmitted to direct its proceedings, that at least it might be in- 

uenced by the rational expectations of advantage which such a 
mode of conduct must invariably inspire. The honorable and 
learned gentleman here concluded a speech which took up three 
hours in delivering, with moving the following resolutions : 

“1. That the trade and manufactures of the country are re- 
duced toa state of such unexampled difficulty, as deman#ls the most 
serious attention of thig house. 

“2, That those difficulties are materially increased by policy 
pursued with respect to our foreign commerce, and that a re 
Monona of this system ought forthwith to be undertaken by the 
1oUse, 

“3. That the continuance of these difficulties is in a great de- 
gree owing to the severe pressure of taxation under which the 
country labors, and which ought, by every practjcal means to be 
lightened. 

_ «4. That the system of foreign policy pursued by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers has not been such as to obtain for the people of 
this country those commercial advantages which the influence of 
Great Britain in foreign courts fairly entitled them to expect.’’ 





Suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—MONDAY, FEB. 24. 

The habeas-corpus suspension bill.—Viscount Sid- 
mouth rose on the order of the day to move the 
second reading of the bill to enable his majesty’s 
ministers to provide for the protection of the throne 
and government, by the power of apprehending and 
securing all persons reasonably suspected ofa design 
to overthrow the constitutional government. He 
had particularly to call the attention of the house to 
three prominent features in the report: first, the con- 
spiracy to overturn the government, and resort to 
general plunder; 2dly, the extension of the conspi- 
racy to various parts of the kingdom; and 3dly, the 
declaration of the committee that further provisions 
were necessary for the protection of the public 
peace. He adverted to clubs for reform, observing, 
that although reform was in their mouths, revolu- 
tion was in their hearts, The first disturbance of 
the peace took place at Spafields on the second De- 
cember, when it was necessary to employ the mili- 
tary to assist the civil power. He also called upon 
their lordships to afford protection to the illustrious 
personage who on the day of the meeting of parlia- 
ment, was not only insulted, but his sacred per- 
son endangered. He enumerated the laws it would 
be necessary to enforce, particularly the 39th of the 
king, forbidding clubs and unlawful meetings. He 
lamented the necessity for restraining the liberty of 
the subject, but considered the bill indispensable 
for the protection of the throne, and that for which 
the habeas corpus suspension bill was originally 
framed, namely, the protection of the liberties of 
the constitution, and to prevent the commission of 
crimes. He concluded by moving the second read- 
ing of the bill, 

The marquis of Wellesley observed, the country 
had been suffering for some time past, under that 
distress which, as lord Bacon had described it, was 
the true legitimate parent of sedition; and, under 
these circumstances, was it extraordinary that syinp- 
toms of disaffection had shewn themselves among 








a part of the pepulation. Restraint, however, was 
the best protector of liberty, and the Jaw must be 
| made strong enough to meet and grapple with the 
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ey#. But it was not a slight disturbance, or even 
treasonable practices, if confined within a certain 
extent, which would justify a departure from the 
established constitutional law. ‘There must be a 
strong case of necessity made out before such a 
measure could or ought to be adopted. 

As far as this measure went with respect to pre- 
venting meetings, and adjournments of meetings, it 
had his support, as wellas any measure tending for 
the preservation and safety of the prince regent, but 
he could not go to the length of agreeing to the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act. He had not 
at present such evidence as would justify his going 
that length. 

The noble secretary of state had said, he should 
have considered the attack on his royal highness as 


sufficient grounds for proposing this measure. If 


the noble lords, could have made out this attack on 
his royal highness to have had any connection with 
the Spafields meeting, it was a serious charge 
against them that they had not stated it to the house. 
The noble lord might smile, but he had better an- 
swer with his speeches than his insolence.— Order, 
Order! . 

Lord Liverpool had no intention to offend the 
noble marquis, but, he would not be bound to 
manage his smiles according to the dictates of the 
noble marquis, or of any other man alive.—Hear, 
fear! 

Lord Liverpool agreed with the noble marquis 
that it was not for every instance of treasonable 
practices that the habeas corpus should be suspend- 
ed; but if the house believed the report at all, there 
was proof that a widely spread conspiracy did at pre- 
sent exist: serious circumstances had come to light, 
even during the time the committee was sitting: 
and the noble lord observed, he believed the can- 
spiracy was more extensive, and more malignant 
than it was in 1794; and if ever there was a case 
which justified the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, he believed the present case did. 

Lord Grey contended that the measure now pro- 
posed was an unnecessary attack upon the liberties 
of the people:—That the disaffection which existed 
in the country was the offspring of distress, occa- 
sioned hy the peace which had been concluded on 
the continent; and that the nature of the conspiracy 
was known, the conspirators in custody, and that 
the existing laws, to which he trusted they would 
soon be delivered over, were fully equal to their 
punishment. 

The duke of Sussex and lord Holland strongly 
condemned the measure:—Lord Grenville and the 
duke of Gloucester defended it. 

The house then divided—for the second reading, 
en it, 35—majority in favor of the bill, 

5. 

The bill was then committed, reported, read a 
third time and passed.—Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.— WEDNESDAY, FEB. 26. 
Habeas corpus suspenston bill. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the first reading of the 
bill brought from the lords for suspending the habeas 
corpus act. 

Mr. Bennett took the earliest opportunity of en- 
tering his protest against the mischievous tendency 
of the bill; and to express his surprise after what 
had passed that night, that the noble lord should 
not have deemed it expedient to inform the house 
of the necessity for the adoption of the measure.— 
He regretted that his hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) 
should have allowed himself to sit in the same cham- 
ber with the noble lord; for he was a person, after 
what had passed, not fit to be trusted; and he could 


assure the noble lord, thatifhe had named him (Mr. 
B.) on the committee, he would not have sat with 
him. He was ashamed of the report, which deserved 
to be trampled under his feet. [The hon member 
here literally carried into effect his opinion, by throwing 
the printed copy on the floor.] Into whose hands was 
this power to be put? Into those who were already 
stained with their country’s blood. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to order. If the hon. mem- 
ber stated that he had imbrued his hands in blood 
unjustly, it was false. | 

Mr. Bennett had no hesitation in stating that he 
meant the expression generally, to apply to every 
one of the government who was in power at the time 
those dreadful scenes took place in Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh said he had no right to complain, 
after the explanation given by the hon. member; 
but in a parliamentary sense, he must still repeat 
what he had said before. 

Mr. Bennett said, the cruelties which he had 
alluded to, and the tortures, were committed in 
Dublin castle yard, under the eyes of ministers, 

Lord Castlereagh trusted the house would not 
suffer the hon. member to pursue such acourse. It 
would be open to the hon. member to bring for- 
ward any charge against ministers, if he thought 
proper. 

Mr. Bennett hoped the house would excuse the 
heat of debate; and concluded by declaring that he 
would oppose this bill and that for the suppression 
of seditious meetings. To the others he would give 
his assent. 7 

Lord Althorp had no objections to the bills for 
the security of the regent’s person; for punishing 
the seduction of the soldiers and sailors; or against 
seditious meetings for a limited time, provided the 
meeting should be tolerated—where they dispersed 
in an hour if required. But he could not give his 
assent to the bill for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, because he did not think any grounds 
had been laid for it. 

The lord advocate of Scotland, stated, that on the 
23d January, he was informed that a secret conspi- 
racy was fermed, and cemented by an oath, to per- 
severe in obtaining for all the people, annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage by maral and physica! 
strength; and that the punishment of death be in- 
flicted on any one who informed of any of the mem- 
bers. This society was formed in Glasgow, and the 
oath was administered to many hundreds in Glas- 
gow and its neighborhood. A motion was made to 
expunge the punishment of death from the oath, 
but it was rejected; and he had the pleasure to state 
that many had been taken up; but there were others 
in a different sphere of life in communication with 
this traitorous committee; but against whom the 
evidence was nat yet strong enough to warrant their 
apprehension. The traitorous committee was in 
communication with societies in England, and had 
spread widely over Scotland. For these reasons, 
and to save the effusion of blood, he thought it ne- 
cessary that, for a time, and for a short time, the 
great bulwalk of the constitution should be sus- 
pended. 

Sir S. Romilly could not give a silent vote on this 
important question. All were agreed that great 
danger did exist in the country; and the only ques- 
tion was, whether the remedy now proposed was 
that which ought to be adopted? and whether al! 
existing means of putting an end to the evil had been 
tried? He feared the proposition now made to take 
away the great bulwark of the people’s liberties, 
would not increase their confidence. He could not 
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sure now proposed, till the effect of the existing |second time, and ordered to a third reading an FPri- 


Liws had been fully tried. 

The solicitor general defendled the conduct of the 
law officers of the crowm, and contended that the 
existing laws had been put in force as far as they 
beneficially could be. The habeas corpus act,: on 
former occasions, had been suspended when all the: 
present existing laws were in existence; and if the 
danger was as great as he considered it, he was per- 
suaded the laws at present in existence were not 
sufficient to meet it. 

Sir. F. Burdett congratulated the noble lord (J. 
Russel) on the manly manner in which he had that 
night come forward in the support of that liberty 
for the establishment of which, bis revered ancestor 
lost his life.. The grounds of the present measure 
as he understood trom the speech of the learned so- 
licitor general, was the fear of the Spencean system. 
Poor Mr. Spence, who has been dead upwards of 
25 years, never during his life, thought he should 
be a person of so much importance as he was now 
made. In his opinion, however, it was not from, 
the Spence system that we had to apprehend danger 
but the Expence system—a system which ministers 
determined never te abandon, since when it was 
proposed only to give up to the cry of the people 
a lord of the admiralty, the noble lord stepped for- 
ward, crying out that for the safety of the consti- 
tution and the country, they must make a stand and 
refuse the boon which the people asked. The 
learned solicitor had also talked of the French re- 
volution. We did not wish to stand on the French 
revolution, but on the English constitution. He 
also talked of the profaneness of those times ofre- 
volution, He (sir. F.) had also heard of that pro- 
faneness; but he could not but think it had been 
equalled by the miserable farce played off in our 
churches a few weeks since, where prayers had been 
offered up for the safety of the prince regent, against 
2 pestilence walking abroad. He knew of no pesti- 
lence existing except that which was met at every 
corner of the street in the shape oftaxation. With 
respect to the proposed measure, the noble lord 
might carry it—he might erect a gallows in palace | 
yard, or even in the lebby of the house of commons, 
but he could not entirely stop the mouths of the 
people, unless he could shut them all up in prison; 
and to do this he must erect new prisons in every 

uarter, for those at presentin existence, were al- 
ready filled by the distresses of the times. With 
respect to the report, although he had a great re- 
spect for several of the members who formed the 
aommittee, he could not agree with them as to the 
danger which existed. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, that the hon. bart. 
was pursuing a course which better suited with his 
electioneering views. (hear hear!) Washeto be 
told that the country was not surrounded with dan- 
ger? He disclaimed the bill on the part of the 
crown, as a measure of punishment. What he wish- 
ed to know was, whether aconspiracy really existed; 
and ifso, whether this was a proper remedy to cor- 
rect the evil? If government was not armed with 
this measure, the house would place the country in 
the most painful, bloody and disastrous state. ( hear 
hear! ) 

Lord Lascelles supported the bill, and lord Stan- 
ley and Cochrane opposed it. 

The house then divided on the question, for the 
first reading—ayes, 273—noes, 98—majority 175— 
The bill was then read a first time, and ordered for 
a second reading on Thursday. 

Tuavuarspay, Feb. 27.—After a few remarks from 


day. In the coure of his remarks, Mr. C. said that 


he did not believe there was a man in the country’ 


who did not wish parliamentary reform. Could any 
man, looking to the statement of the speaker, who 
had declared that the sale of seats was as notorious 
as the sun at noon, say the people were not justi- 


fied in expressing opinions that parliameatary re- 


form was necessary. 

Ininay. Feb. 28.—After a few additional remarks 
from the friends and opponents of the measure, the 
habeas corpus suspension bill was read a third time 
and passed—ayes 263—nays 103—majority in favor 
of the bill, 162, | 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 

Parliament.—Lord Holland has given notice of a 
motion for the production of papers relative to the 
treatment of Bonaparte, who has bitterly complain- 
ed of ill usage. 120,000 men have been voted for 
the army, for six months. A motion to abolish sine- 
cures was negatived in the house of lords——ayes 5, 
noes 45. Lord Cochrane has given notice that he 
will bring forward a motion to reduce the interest 
of the national debt. 

The act for suspending the habeas corpus received 
the royal sanction on the 4th of March. All the 
“Gregville party” in parliament voted for it. The 
following is a list of the lords who voted against it: 
Dukes of Sussex, Somerset, Bedford and Argyll; 
marquis Wellesley; earls of Derby, Thanet, Essex, 
Albermarle, Grosvenor, Rosslyn, Grey, Laroley, 
Lauderdale; viscount Torrington; lords Say and 
Sele, St. John, Montfort, Holland, Toley, Auckland, 
Alvanley and Erskine. And by proxy—the dukes of 
Devonshire and Leinster; marquis of Downshire; 
earls of Jersey, Cowper, Waldegrave, Darlington 
and St. Vincent; viscounts Anson and Clifden; lords 
Byron and Ponsonby. 

Many arrests had already been made under this 
act. An information is said to have been lodged 
against Cobbett. 

The nature of this suspending act may be gather- 
ed from the following proceedings in the house of 
commons, on the 28th of February: 

The third reading of the bill to suspend the ha- 
beas corpus was ordered by 3 majority of 265 
against 103. 

Sir Francis Burdett proposed an amendment, that 
no person should be imprisoned in a damp or unheal- 
thy dungeon; that they should have the benefit of 
air, fire and exercise; that they should not be load- 
ed with irons; that they should have liberty to ad- 
dress petitions to the king and two houses, and to 
see their wives and children. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved that the suspension should 
only continue to the lst of May, instead of the Ist 
of July. ‘ 

Another member moved, the suppresion of the 
clause which permitted the transfer of a prisoner 
from one prison ‘to another. The attorney general 
opposed, by observing that it might be useful to re- 
move a prisoner from those who might hold intelli 
gence with him. All these amendments were suc: 
cessively rejected and the bill adopted. 

Abstract of the suspension bill—The act for sus- 
pending the habeas corpus act, after a preamble in 
the following words, ‘Whereas a traitorous conspi- 
racy has been formed for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing, by means of a general insurrection, the estab-. 
lished government, laws and constitution of this 





Mr. Curwen, in opposition to the bill, it was read a 
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Sreasonable and highly dangerous nature are now 
carrying on in the metropolis, and in many other 
parts of Great Britain,” proceeds to enact, that for 
the better preservation of the persons of the king 
and prince regent, and the peace of the kingdom, 
all persons imprisoned at the time of the passing of 
the act, or after, in that part of the kingdom called 


Great Britain, by warrant of the privy council, or of 


any of the secretaries of state, for high treason, sus- 
picion of high treason, or treasonable practices, 
shall be detained in safe custody, without bail or 
mainprize, until the Ist day of July next, and until 
that day no judge or justice of the peace shall bail, 
or try sueh person, without order from the privy 
council. The act then expressly suspends the “act 
for preventing wrongous imprisonment,” &c. made 
in 1701, for the period abovementioned, and among 
some other provisions, requires that persons impri- 
soned for the causes mentioned shall be kept sepa- 
fate, and prevented from communigating with one 
another. 

(cPSee the proceedings on this bill in the preced- 
ing pages. 

Execution of Cashman.—The London papers give 
us a voluminous detail of the execution of Cash- 
man, a sailor, convicted of being concerned in the 
niot on the 2nd of Dec. He was hung in Skinner- 
street, opposite the house ofa Mr. Beckwith, which, 
jt is said, he and others had entered, and plundered 
—of arms. 

The preparations for this execution shewed much 
apprehension of a rescue, which was probably de- 
signed. Regiments of constables and regiments of 
soldiers surrounded the spot, and the avenues to it 
were also guarded. 

Cashman met his fate with astonishing firmness, 
and seemed only to regret that, after having faced 
death so often in the cause of his country, he should 
be carried through the streets like a vagrant and 
hung like a thief. He bid “good bye” to all that 
he knew with the off-hand carelessness of a sailor, 
bound upon an ordinary voyage. He loudly com- 
plained of having been defrauded by merchants as 
well as by the government of his hard earnings— 
£200 was due to him from the latter, which he be- 
queathed to his brother, &c. As he passed through 
the streets, the mob expressed their feelings by 
groans and hisses—which he joined, often crying 
out, “huzza my boys; Pll die like a man.” Arrived 
at the spot, he refused the religious exhortations of 
the priests, saying, “dont bother me—it’s of no 
use; I want no mercy but from God.” He resisted 
the drawing of the cap over his face; he wanted to 
see the last of it! At this moment he turned to 
Beckwith’s house, and threatening, observed, “Til 
be with you there,” meaning he would haunt it af- 
terdeath. He told the crowd he was a murdered 
man—and eried out “now, give me three cheers 
when [ trip.’ Then calling to the executioner he 
said, “come Jack, you let go the jib-boom.” 
The drop fell, and he died without a struggle. A 
dead silence prevailed for a moment, when groans 
and hisses, murder, murder, and shame, shame, 
were heard from every part. The execution took 
place on the 12th of March. 

. Meeting at Manchester. —The 10th of March was 
appointed for a meeting of the people at Manches- 
ter, fer the purpose of marching to London! The 
arrivals from the adjacent parts were estimated at 
60 or 70,000 men. 20,000 were embodied, many of 
them provided with knapsacks, containing blankets 
and little stocks of provision. The activity of 
the magistrates, however, assisted by the military, 





ed and sent to prison. The people were unarmed, 
but are said to have expected that 25,000 muskets 
might be had at Birmingham. Some persons have 
been arrested on charges of high treason. 

Arrests at Glasgow.—Several persons have been 
arrested at Glasgow on the charge of conspiring 
against government and administering unlawful 
}oaths. The military fired on the mob attempting 
to rescue them. 

The princess of Wales, the wandering wife of the 
regent, itis said is about toreturn home. Another 
account says she is to visit Persia. 

ftice.—The duty on American rice is to be reduc- 
ed 12s. 6d. per cwt.—being put at the same rate as 
if received from British plantations. Grain, gene- 
rally, has advanced a little. 

Stocks—at London, March 13, 3 per cents. 69— 

they had been as high as 71. American stocks are 
at par in London. 
_ The famous Wiliam Cobdett, apprehending a lodg- 
ing in a dungeon after the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpms, is said to have effected his escape and to 
be hourly expected at New York. A person was 
fined 10/. for selling one of his papers. 

Exchequer bills. It has been preposed to issue 
18 millions of new exchequer bills at 243d to re- 
deem a like amount of old bills at $d, by which a 
saving of from 3 to 600,000 is talked of. 
Ireland.—Riots are frequent here also. The peo- 
ple are suffering for bread. The military often fire 
upon the starving populace. 

Scraps—A meeting to petition for the dismissal 
of ministers was held in Westminster. Public offi- 
cers have been invited by government to yield por- 
tions of their salaries for the wants of the state.— 
A complaint has been made to parliament against 
king Christophe, for torturing a British subject.— 
it isa lamentable fact, that nearly 20,000 bbls. of 
American flour have been lost in the late tempes- 
tuous weather; being nearly a fifth of the whole 
importation. Letters lately received from Trieste 
state, that a very brisk trade is carried on in that 
port, in consequence of large exportations of fire 
arms and sabres from thence to South America.— 
The Liverpool Mercury of the 14th March, states, 
that there were then in that port 600 sail of vessels, 
out of which from a moderate calculation, there 
were upwards of 300 ready for sea—they had been 
prevented from sailing for nearly eight weeks by 
strong gales of wind. Even the Dublin packets, 
which usually leave Liverpool every day, were forc- 
ed back, and kept in port five weeks! Many ship- 
wrecks have happened en the coast, and the gales 
have also done much damage on the land. 

_ General state of the country.—The whole country 
appears to be in a ferment. Arrests are making in 
all quarters—yet “riotous meetings” are held, and 
the general excitement seems to rise with the at- 
tempts to repress it. Plots are talked of as exist- 
ing in every part of the kingdom. A law has pas- 
sed making it death to refuse to disperse at the or- 
der of a magistrate! Another, makes it death to at- 
tempt to “seduce the soldiers or sailors.” 
Selling a wife—A man, a few days since, sold his 
wife, in a halter for 1s. 6d. in the public market at 
Wellington, and allowed the purchaser a quart of 
ale to drink his health. London paper 8th Feb. 
FRANCE. ‘ 
Talleyrand is reported to be in favor again—re- 
instated in his office of high:chamberlain. French 
funds, March 8, 61f. 60c. Measures are talked of 
to put the French army on a respectable footing. 
Franklin’s works are in the press at Paris. 
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Egyptian emigrants at Marseilles. Government 
was about to do something for their relief. 

It is officially announced that the duchess of Ber- 
ri is in the 5th month of her pregnancy. . 

Lavalette is said to be in Germany, about to re- 
side with the ex-queen of Holland. 

The army of occupation was to consist of any 
number of troops the allies might think proper, not 
exceeding 150,000 men, to be paid by France. They 
are now reduced to 120,000 men; who appear to be 
regularly paid. How humbling to the pride of 
Frenchmen must be the existence of such a force 
in their territory. 

Gen. Lallemant, who accompanied Bonaparte on 
board the Bellerophon, has safely arrived at Boston 
from Smyrna. 

Paris, March 2.—The drivers of the little car- 
viages for Versailles call out, “there is still one 
seat left for Versailles; come and see the spring at 
Versailles”? The crowd of curious persons going 
thither is very great. The fact, which gives occa- 
sion to this, is the fine sight presented by the trees 
in the grand park, which display the phenomenon 
of a vegetation, such as is seen in the month of May. 
Several trees in the park of Trianon are covered 
with new leaves: the hawthorns in the open air are 
loaded with flowers.— May the hope which this ear- 
ly spring gives us not be destroyed by frosts in the 
month of May!—If we have reasons for fear, we 
have also many for hope. The Chronicle of Bul- 
linguer, mentions, after a calamitous year, the sum- 
mer of 1540. The fine weather and the heat last- 
ed from the month of February to the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and during all this period it rained but six 
times. At the end of May ripe cherries. were eat- 
en, and grapes in July; the 25th of June was the 
midst of the harvests; and at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Bullinguer adds, that this year was re- 
markable for the extreme abundance of wine, corn, 
and all sorts of fruit. 

SPAIN. 

There appears to be some serious difficulty be- 
tween Spam and Portugal, in consequence of which 
the British officers attached to the Portuguese corps 
have left London to join the army, 

An insurrection is said to exist in Valencia—many 
lives are reported to have been lost, but we have not 
the particulars. Ferdinand has ordered a conscrip- 
tion—a “horrible French conscription”—of 40,000 
men, ‘‘to be enforced without any exception of 
classes.’ These are designed te replace the old 
soldiers, suspected of not loving the king so much 
as they might. The state of Spain is represented 
as that of “‘extreme misery” —great numbers of the 
people dying of hunger. The illustrious Herreros, 
a deputy of the late Cortes, died recently in con- 
finement in a fortress on the African coast. He had 
previously been kept two years in a dupgeon of 
Madrid. ‘The Bourbons are restored.” 

ITALY. 

A new censns of Rome has been taken, and the 
number of souls found to be 129,000. ‘Turin con- 
tains 88,588 souls. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The islands are protected by the Pnglish. The 
people latterly have manifested a disposition to 
protect or govern themselves. In consequence a 
British mercenary force was to be raised ot 25,000 
men. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The population of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands amounts at present to 5,226,857 souls. 

The princess of Orange has had a son—his title 
is, duke of Brabant. 


er, the Sheldt, is not yet again closed, by Dutch 
liberality, but is is very much shackled by extra du- 
ties, &c. 

GERMANY. 

Emigrations from the south of Germany, for the 
United States, are said to have become numerous. 

An Austrian vessel, with a cargo of wood and iron, 
has, for the first time, passed up the Nile and arrived 
at Cairo. 

RUSSIA. | 

Lists have been published at Petersburg, (says 
a London paper) of the births and deaths during the 
year 1816. The increase of population was 890,000 
individuals. ‘These lists comprise only the pa- 
rishes of the Greek church, ruling in the empire. 
A fourth, or at least a fifth of the population is 
composed of Catholics, Lutherians, Mahometans, 
and Pagans. 

The population of the Russian empire, exclusive 
of the kingdom of Poland, was during the last year, 
42 millions. If the same augmentation continues 
proportionably, we may calculate that this popula- 
tion will in 17 years amount to 50 millions, and in 
72 years 100 millions. 

CHINA. 

The mission of lord Amherst to the emperor of 
China has entirely failed. There is an account 
of a fight between some Chinese war boats and the 
British frigate Alceste—the latter is said to have 
silenced them and the forts that opened upon her. 

AFRICA. 

The British have taken possession of the island of 
Tristram de Cunha, for the purpose of fixing a 
garrison upon it similar to that at Ascension: pro- 
bably with a view to the better securing of Bona- 
parte. 

The dey of Algiers has issued an order prevent- 
ing the export of all sorts of provisions to the Bri- 
tish territories and possessions. The French have 
supplanted the English in the commerce of this re 
gency, which is grievously complained of. 

The grand seignior is about to make the dey a 
present ef a frigate, two corvettes, and three trans- 
ports laden with nayal and military stores. He wil} 
soon have a respectable fleet. 
|} (CP7it would seem, from several hints in the Bri- 
tish papers that a new expedition may be sent out 
for Algiers. The dey is said to have captured se- 
veral vessels, in disregard to his treaty; but the 
probability rather is that the advantages he has 
given to French commerce is really the cause of 
hostility to him. Lord Exmouth had been several 
days in attendance at theadmiralty. 

BONAPARTE. 

It is said that Las Casas has taken with him to 
the Cape of Good Hope, the manuscripts of the life 
of Bonaparte, which it is presumed he will publish 
in England. 

a7 We have several papers respecting the treat- 
ment of the ex-emperor, which we have not room to 
insert or say much about at present. He has com- 
plained, through count de Montholon, of ill usage; 
which, however, is denied in the British state- 
ménts. Our last accounts from him represent him 
as being very unwell. His boundaries have bee" 
circumscribed, and he is more closely watched than 
ever—being personally examined three times a day. 

MEXICO AND SOUTI-AMERICA. 

The projected expedition against the patriots of 
Mexico and South-America, yet remains at Cadiz, 
without any immediate prospect of embarkation; 
The treasury of Spain is in a beggarly state. 





| Direct accounts from Buenos Ayres announeg th? 


“ Restoration.” —The navigation of that noble riv; 
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annihilation of the royal forces in Chili, and the es 


tablishment there of a patriotic government. There 
was much hard fighting, especially at Chacabuco, 
on the 12th of February, where the Buenos Ayrean 
eneral, San .Martin, gained a complete victory, 
killing 450 of the enemy, making 630 prisoners and 
dispersing the rest, who, with the royal general 
Marco, have been since picked up. Ferdinanid’s 
business is completely done here, and the patriots 
will now have leisure and power to pay their re- 
spects to the intruding Portuguese at Monte Video, 
if the events in Brazil shall not have caused them 
precipitately to depart. 

The province of Pernambuco, in Brazil, has re- 
volted and declared itself independent. The sol- 
diers joined the people, and the revolution was com- 
pleted without much bloodshed. A previsional go- 
vernment, on a very liberal plan, has been estab- 
lished, and there is every reason to believe that the 
patriots will not only be able to hold their ground 
in this province, but to extend their principles 
through the whole country. The next accounts we 
have will probably relate to the return of the king 
to Portugal. 

ccpAn intelligent South-American informed the 
editor of the Reeister long ago, that Brazil was 


ripe for revolution and only wanted a little encou-; 


ragement from Buenos Ayres—adding that if the 
Portuguese interfered, as to the provinces of La 
Plata, that they would repent it. 

“ Restoration.’—The Jesuits were re-established 
ifi Mexico the 19th of May last. 

LATES£ FROM ENGLAND—POSTSCRIPP. 

Summary, from London dates to March 28, ieclu- 
sive-—Lord Cochrane was preparing to leave Eng- 
land for South-America—370,000 persons, in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham, are in great misery, 
but peaceable—a bill to prevent seditious meetings 
was nearly completed; ministers were expected to 
prolong the suspension of the habeas corpus; why 
not make it perpetual’—American stocks, 101 a 
1013; British 3 per cents. 69 7-8 70—the excise fell 
off £600,000 the last quarter—most of the Man- 
chester rioters had been released—Spain has appli- 
ed to England for assistance against her revolted 
colonies, and been refused—Ferdinand has issued 
af order for the release of some of his many state 
prisoners—the slave trade on the coasts of Africa 
still goes actively on, but the British have recently 
captured several vessels—There is again a talk of 
4 constitution for Prussia—a Swede was sentenced 
to death for writing against Bernadotte’s becoming 
king—there was a great riot at the Theatre Fran- 
cais, at Paris, on the representation of a tragedy 
which was supposed to have an allusion to Bona- 
haparte’s present situation; the military quelled it; 
many arrests were made. 








Planting Potatoes. 
FROM THE NEW-JERSEY JOURNAL, 


Mr, Kollock—As it is an opinion with many, that 
Potatoes will yield best to change the seed, and 
plant the largest, therefore I made the following 
experiment. 

Last fall I sent to Albany for some of the best red 
potatoes, which were very good and large; and on 
the 26th of April planted one row containing 19 hills 
inwhich I put one potatoe in a hill larger than a 
500s egg, weighing in the whole 8 lbs. and put a 
Shovel full of fine manure in each. And when dug, 
the above eight pounds of the largest potatoes pro- 


The next row I planted with cut potatées, of the 
same kind, putting five pieces in a hill, the whole 
of 4 lbs. weight and manured in the same manner 
as above. They produced 50 lbs. as did several other 
rows in the same patch 

And on the 15th May I pealed five of the largest 
of the above potatoes, carefully digging out the eyes 
about the size of a cent, which I planted in $ rows 
of 16 feet long, putting the eyes 8 or 9 inches apart 
and the rows 3 feet, which contained about half a 
rod of ground. It produced 1 bushel and 9 quarts 
(weighing 78 lbs.) of good sized potatoes; many of 
which weighed from 8 to 10 ounces, and but a very 
few small ones. This ground received no manure. 

Yours, &c. 
tICHARDSON GRAY. 


P. S. The whole and cut potatoes were planted 
in a light sandy soil, and the eyes in a damp soil; 
and as the odds is so great, I think no one will he- 
sitate to follow the plan, as it is a saving of all their 
seed. 


Elizabethtown, Oct. 21. 1816. 





CHRONICLE. 


Specie—Our readers will all recollect that Mr 
Sergeant went to Eugland, as an agent of the United 
States’ Bank, to negociate an exchange of United 
States’ stocks for specie—and they. will learn, with 
pleasure, that he has entirely succeeded, and on the 
most advantageous terms. 
The precious metals, on private account, are also 
flowing in from all quarters, especially from Eng- 
and. It may be tairly presumed, from what we see 
in the papers, that from 800,000 to 1,000,006 of dol- 
lars arrived in the United States, from that country, 
within the period of the last week. 
Fire.—Two valuable manufactories, one for cot- 
ton and wool, the other for cotton bagging, both of 
them extensive establishments, were lately destroy- 
ed by fire, near Lexington, Ky. Supposed by de- 
sign. 
The Susquehannah.—In the first 12 days of Apréi, 
100,000$ worth of property was sent to market on 
the Susquehannah, from the village of Owego, in the 
state of New-York. It consisted of arks laden with 
plaster of Paris, rafts of timber and boards, &e.— 
508 persons were employed in conducting these to 
market. 
The flag of the United States is not altered, as 
has been published in several papers. The proposi- 
tion offered for it was not adepted by congress. 
The Mediterranean squadron.—We have late ac- 


counts from our squadron in the Mediterranean— 


all well; nothing new. | 
The United States ship Ontario, capt. Downs, has 


received orders to prepare for sea with all possible 


despatch. It is understood she is to carry out des- 
patches. 


The United States brig Boxer, captain Porter, 


lately sailed from New York for the Gulf of Mexico. 
Septimus Tyler, esq. went out in her as agent to the 
president of Hayti, to demand satisfaction for a cap- 
tured vessel, and the execution of an American. 


Ship letters —During the week, which ended on 
Saturday last, thirty-three thousand three hundred and 


thirty-one foreign letters, were received at the post- 
office in this city (N. York,) from Liverpool, London, 


sristol, Leith, Greenock, Havre-de-Grace, Rotter- 


dam, Calcutta, Havana, Martinique, Amsterdam, 
Jamaica, Bordeaux, and St. Thomas. [ Rep. Chron. 





duced 54 lbs, 


Rihede-Island.—The republican majority is about 
100 for goverfror. 
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Extract from the rules and regulations for the go- 
vernment of the army of the United States. 


Rifle Regiment. 
Brevet lieutenant colonel ‘Talbot Chambers. 


‘6All officers, whatever may be their rank, passing} Major, to be lieutenant colonel, 8th March 1817, 


through a garrison town, or established military 
post, shall report their arrival at such town or post 
to the commanding officer; by written notice if the 
officer arriving be elder in rank, and personally if he 
be younger in rank than the officer commanding.” 
Castle Clinton, head quarters, 
Sd M. dept. April 22, 1817. 
DEPARTMENT ORDERS. 
he commanding officer requires obedience to 
the above regulations from all officers of the United 
States’ army. J. HINDMAN, 
Co]. commanding 3d M. Dept. 


Adj’t and Inspector Gen’s office, May 1, 1817. 
GENERAL ORDER.——Promotions and appointments to fill 
vacancies in the army of the United States. 
Corps of Artillery. 

2d lieutenant Wm. Coffie, to be 1st lieutenant, 


- 20th April, 1817, vice Kincaid, resigned. 


3d lieutenant John R. Sloo, to be 2d lieutenant 
20th April, 1817, vice Coffie, promoted. 
3d lieutenant Henry Griswold to be 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist May, 1817, vice Campbell, resigned. 
First Regiment of Infantry. 


Brevet lieut. colonel James Y. Ball, major of the}' 


6th infantry, to be lieutenant colonel, 3lst March 
1817, vice Croghan resigned. 

Brevet major R. Whartenby, captain of the 7th 
mfantry, to be major, 30th April 1817, vice Jesup, 
promoted. 

Third Regimem of Infantry, 

Brevet lieut. colonel Thomas S. Jesup, major of 
the Ist infantry, to be lieutenant colonel, 30th April, 
1817, viee Brearley promoted. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

1st lieutenant Otho W. Callis, to be captain, 12th 
March, 1817, vice Taylor, resigned. 

2d lieutenant Richard M. Sands, to be Ist lieu- 
tenant, 12th March, 1817, vice Callis, promoted. 

Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

2d lieut. Edmund Kirby, to be 1st lieutenant, 

Ist May, 1817, vice Adams, resigned. 
Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet major Gad Humphreys, captain, to be 
major, 31st of March 1817, vice Ball promoted. 

Brevet captain Elijah Roardman, Ist lieutenant, 
to be captain, 3lst March 1817, vice Humphreys 
promoted. 

2d. lieutenant John Ellison, to be Ist lieutenant, 
31st March, 1817, vice Boardman promoted. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet colonel D. Brearley, lieutenant colonel of 
the 3d infantry, to be colonel, 30th April 1817, vice 
M’Donald, resigned. 

[st Lieutenant John H. Mallory, to be captain, 
30th April 1817, vice Whartenby, promoted. 

2d Lieutenant Granvilie Leftwich, to be Ist lieu- 
tenant, 30th April 1817, vice Mallory, promoted. 

2d Lieutenant Richard W. Scott, to be Ist lieu- 
tenant, 30th April 1817, vice Ross, resigned. 

2d Lieutenant Lewis Lawshe, to be 1st lieutenant, 
30th April 1817, vice Goodwyn, resigned. 

Eighth Regvment of Infantry. 

1st Lieutenant Thomas Mountjoy, to be captain, 
15th January 1817, vice M’Keon. 

Ist Lieutenant Robert Houston, to be captain, 
21st March 1817, vice Bissell, resigned. 

2d Lieutenant George Kennerly, to be Ist lieu- 
tenant, 15th Jan. 1817, vice Mountjoy, promoted. 

_ 2d Lieutenant R. Humphreys, to be Ist lieu- 
tengnt, Slst March 1817, vice Houston, promoted, 


vice Hamilton, resigned., - 

Brevet major Willoughby Morgan, captain, to be 
m: jon 8th March 1817, vice Chambers, prgemoted, 

st Lieutenant James S. M‘Intosh, to be captain, 

8th March, 1817, vice Morgan, promoted. 

2d Lieutenant Abner Harrison, to be 1st lieuten- 
ant, Ist March, 1817, vice Laval, resigned. 

2d Lieutenant John Hollingsworth, to be 1st lieu- 
tenan, 8th March, 1817, vice M‘Intosh, promoted. 

2d Lieutenant Bennet Riley, to be Ist lieutenant, 
Slst March, 1817, vice Heddleston, resigned. 

Appointments. 


and assistant-adjutant general, 3d April, 1817. 

Elisha L. Allen, to be hospital surgeon’s-mate, 
8th March, 1817. 

Geo. C. Clitherall, to be hospital surgeon’s-mate, 
8th March, 1817. 

John Carpenter, to be hospital surgeon’s-mate, 
9th April, 1817. 

W. J. Clark, to be hospital surgeon’s-mate, 26th 


April, 1817. 


Arthur Nelson, to be surgeon’s-mate, 5th Infan- 
try, April 26th, 1817. 
The officers promoted by this order will report 
accordingly, subject to the approval of the senate 
at their next session. By order 
D. PARKER, Adjt. & Insp. Gen. 


MARINE CORPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

List of officers to be retained in the United States’ 
marine corps, under the act of congress passed 
on the third day of March, 1817, entitled “an act 
fix the peace establishment of the marine corps.” 
Franklin Wharton, lieut. colonel commandant. 

CAPTAINS. 

Samuel Miller 

John M. Gamble 

Alfred Grayson 

William Strong. 


Anthony Gale 

Archibald Henderson 

Richard Smith 

R. D. Wainwright 

William Anderson 
FIRST LIEOUTENANTS 

‘Charles R. Broom 

Benjamin Richardson 

Francis B. White 

William Nicoll 

Gharles Lord 

Levi Twiggs 

John Harris 

Samuel B. Johnstor 


F. W. Bellevue 
Lyman Kellog 
Samuel E. Watson 
Wa. L. Brownlow 
Thomas W. Legge 
W. H. Freeman 
Joseph L. Khun 
paar Olcott 


A 





'moted first lieutenants, April 18th, 1817. 

Thomas A. Linton James I. Mills 

Richard Auchmuty Park G. Howle 

James Edelin George B. English 

Christopher Ford Richard D. Green 
SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 





Edward S. Nowell {Elijah J. Weed 
Robert M. Desha Shubeal Butterfield 
John S. Page Thomas G. Chase 
Wenry E. Dix Robert Lyman 


John H. Dunaan 


Aug. A. Nicholson 
Augustus De Rumford, 


Edwin B. Newton 
William Brown 

a7 Three vacancies of second lieutenants, yet to 
be filled. 

The number of non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians and privates, to be as follows: 

Seventy-three sergeants, seventy-three corporals, 
forty-two drums and fifes, seyen hundred and fifty 





private. 


Perrin Willis, late captain 2d Inft. to be major 


The following eight second lieutenants are pro-: 
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